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p-SOCIALISM 1S RECOMMENDED TO- 


are divided over the NRA. A 
ment help when the banks passed 


ditch. Under the NRA the 


this powerful section 
the NRA. They want to scrap it 
on to what they got. Other big 


out of the ditch without the 
NRA. The ruling class is divided 








HE ruling groups, having the bulk of 
the capital and finance of the nation, 


section one year ago pleaded for govern- 


masters 
capital were told to organize into nation- 
wide trade associations. They did. 

Having organized their One Big Unions, 
has turned against 


are not certain that they can pull capitalism 
aid 

Workers are more and more dissatisfied 
with the administration of the codes, the 


powerful 


into the 
of 


but hold 
masters 


able to protect him.” 
of the 


in which the small man is the loser, and 
no power under the NRA is showing itself 
The result is that 
the small man “is often driven into bank- 
ruptcy by the low prices forced upon him 
by the powerful combinations.” 


Upper Barons of Capital and Finance Divided 

Over Future of the NRA; Report Declares That 

Only Choice Is Between Monopoly by Barons 
and Socialized Ownership 





be eaten. 


to show 
the 
bigness 


possessors 




















rte , The old law of capitalism, that the , 
sabotage, the chiseling, the delays and in- ; -4 ; sar: he = : “ee : . them to add to the pressure which bears lies in a Socialist program. 
decision Stril are on the increase greater capital has an advantage over heavily upon the owners of little capital 
‘isiens. Strikes “e e orease. A y fe owners ¢ ttle Cz al. 
caite this ateatiol comes the Darrow smaller capital, works out as well under It is the middle and lower middie aaa The fact that the report does not turm 
. ” ‘ % 2 NRA ac j j > a j 2 ay) . . ra ie . a » =; . 
report, which presents the claims and the the NRA as it did before it was enacted. whose stakes are being gathered in by the *® the hackneyed conclusion that enforce- 
2 p -.. There are some exceptions to this law, : wile : ment of the anti-trust laws will bring re- 
grievances of the fellows with small capital. , ‘es : < geess cama, otg fellows. a : ; ; a i 
They are toads under the harrow. The oo oo general rule it is true. Because In the days before the Great Collapse lief to the little fellow is evidence of “g 
One Big Unions are managed by the big - ~~ a ee “| re century has when such investigations were made, they ee grip of the big — se 
Re Aimar Copy Lt sae xeen for the business unit to increase in : ; + upon their enormous monopoly capital. e 
P alists. r > @ stec tk > . 5 - " ] > by ‘ring ¢ -e 1e ’ 
« capitali . , They og eaeaten ey gl om size and for the smaller units to sink to W°T® fol owed 7. ee that more teeth future of the farmer, the little fellow and 
gob of administering “codes of fair com- lesser relative importance in the system Be prnces im the anti-trust sets. The th : k ies # taki 
petition.” The little fellows declare that of ‘capitaliet ple tet ; oa Darrow report makes no such recommenda- ~ hae oe - 3 Lor se o bi: = 
they are being crushed. " ‘ tion. It declares: GORE CREMSET IOS: Clee | Owrny. om me 
The Darrow report declares that the Capitalism is a game of dog eat dog. “The choice is between monopoly pit ithe to be operated for sthe common 
“monopolistic combinations are expected to “Big business,” says the report, “begins sustained by government, which is vrs 
enforce against themselves a law to pre- by making it impossible for the small man clearly the trend in the National Re- This is Socialism. The _ class-conscious 
vent monopoly.” That is true but it is also to survive; and, after he is eliminated, it covery Administration, and a planned workers are the vanguard in support of 
a farce. One might as well ask the burglar turns upon the weakest of the common economy, which demands socialized this program. All other victims of the 
to prevent his pals from robbing safes. aggressors,” Moreover, “One may as well ownership and control, since only by robber barons can find release and security 
The report refers to the “conflict of in- dream of making war lady-like as of collective ownership can the inevitable only by making the workers’ program 
terest between large and small businesses, making competition fair.” At all times it conflict of separately owned units for their own, 
code administrators, answered the 
‘ Darrow reports. Gen. Johnson did ; 
The Darrow Report Stirs Up }{2t hesitate todenounce the board's}! ROOSevelt Doesn't Say the Word 
report as “superficial, intemperate 
° ° . and inaccurate.” He has recom- ° 
Excitement in t e Capita mended to the President that the To Pass t e La or Bi 5 
la x Darrow board be abolished without 
By Benjamin Meiman further ado, on the ground that its : By Observer 
Special Correspondence continuance in operation can only Our Washington Correspondent 
ASHINGTON at las. dis-) “demands socialized ownership and a — Sg \CED with a business reces- effort to increase business activ- 
SS rats Rye rh ai a on natin eee Pe eee sion which has reached more ity 
imarte at there jc a Gacjal. | Ownership can the inevitable con- : an se ‘ , sitowmee o . With the Congressional el_:tio 
ts. d—that the ce he SOC ial- flict of separately owned units for Although the Darrow report re- than easonal ee eee | littl ‘ “e@ tha “Aves th ff it 
ist in the woodpile: Charles Ed-|4.. market be eliminated in favor | ceived a busheiful of publicity, in-|/ines and with the usual summer )\1'e more than live months om, 4 
send R , . the market be eliminated in favor|“* . . , ; a is vitally necessary from a political 
ward Russell is to be blamed for | o¢ planned production.” siders in Washington know that | dullness close at hand, the Roose- standpoint that the Administration 
the report of the Darrow Board. The NRA through administrator | General Johnson, or some one else velt Administration will be forced on sh " ‘sesame? drive with 
> ] ye ‘ r Ce ¢ Lt) eae : i J Te) i , ities . . . 4 y st 
Russell was a sort ol a brain Hugh Johnson, general counsel] "¢ar the White House, Lite it all} by political considerations if more success than in the past. The 
truster to a- brain truster, Donald R. Richberg, and severat (Continued on Page Eight) nothing else to make a renewed] Roosevelt Democrats, now busily 
Russell himself does not admit engaged in building up a great a- 
writing that report But then, chine in Washington and through- 
again, he does not e ag OW noc e ut out the nation, do not relish the 
deny it, either. prospe.. of . sing any political 
7 * The National } _——_——_ ground, 
; movery Review este dal a , ; : , All except the most self- 
* ab sed - rea EW YORK State’s anti-red; period of the Lusk insanity (and! Assembly, and that instead of Alt- of ‘ee Sacobdantte ot ae 
_— 4 whien j flas law, one of the fruits signed by Governor Al Smith),|man and Retzkin being arrested there is lenty of discemiedll in the 
mecnce Varrow is f the anti-radical hysteriz ¢| Should remain on the books to be| the “patriots” who had interfered ae . te 
(or by this time of the anti-radical hysteria Oj) og 4, ; ; : “| United States, despite what seems 
"ae es = ) 1919. has been declared uncon- 1eld as a club over the heads of! with them in the exercise of their to be the Mr. Roosevelt’. continual 
probably was Ah te ; the workers. constitutional rights should have ‘ ; 


Chairman, proved 
to be a severe critic 
of the NRA. In the 
main its charges are 
that the whole sys- 
tem of “fair com- 
petition” undertaken 
under the National 
Industrial Recovery 
Act tends to monop- 





oly and to the dis 
advantage of the lit 
tle business man and 
the consumer. These 
are the criticism: Clarence 
in the general re- Darrow 


port of the board. 

But Chairman Darrow and Wil- 
liam O. Thompson furnished the 
President with a supplementary 
report of their own, in which it is 
strongly urged that the country 
adopt a “planned eeonomy,” which 











is merely a question of which dog will next 


Plenty of instances are cited in the report 
that the 
of 
of their 
advantage, but the One Big Unions enable 


means 


communism.” 


- LITTLE FELLOWS IN DARROW REPORT 


the market be eliminated in favor of 
planned production. .. To give the 
sanction of government 
profits is not planned economy, but a 
regimented organization for 
tation.” 


to sustain 


exploi- 


The Darrow report is suggestive of the 
Socialist program. How does Administrator 
Johnson 


meet it? By claiming. that it 
choice “between fascism and 
He advises that the board 


a 


that made the report should be abolished 


NRA has strengthened 
big capital. The very 
capital gives them an 


faith.” 


because 


it “is not proceeding in good 
What he probably means is that 


the report is dangerously honest, dangerous 
to the security of the robber barons in that 
it tells the middle classes that their hope 





























stitutional by the Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court, 
First Department, in the case of 
Jack Altman and Alex Retzkin, 
Socialists, who were convicted 
for a violation of the law in 
the Bronx Supreme Court last 
January 

They were arrested September 
10, 1933 in Pelham Park, Bronx, 
for carrying a red flag in a Y.P. 
S.L. parade near the Memorial 
Monument, where members of ex- 
servicemen’s organizations were 
gathered for a demonstration. 

Altman and Retzkin were given 
suspended sentences, the law hav- 
ing become virtually a dead letter 
in recent years. But it was de- 
termined to appeal the sentence to 
establish once and for all whether 


Charles Solomon of the firm of 
Goldberg & Solomon represented 
Altman and Retzkin in both courts, 
contending that the anti-red flag 
law, Section 2095A of the New 
York Penal Law, was not only 
ridiculous but a flagrant violation 
of both the state and federal con- 
stitutions. He pointed out that the | 
law was enacted in 1919 during the 
post-war hysteria when he was a 
member of the legislature; that he 
had fought it on the floor of the 











this legislation, passed during the 


WEVD New Leader Speaker 


Ben Blumenberg of The New 
Leader staff will be the speaker of 
The New Leader period of Station 
WEVD (1300 Ke.) Friday, June ist, 
from & to 5:15 p.m. 

Joseph T. Shipley, Dramatic Editor 


of The New Leader, speaks Friday, 








May 265th, at the same heur. 








been arrested and brought to trial. 
In support of his argument that 
the state law was unconstitutional, 
Solomon cited the case’ of Strom- 
berg vs. California, decided in the 
United States Supreme Court, and 
in which case Chief Justice Hughes, 
writing for the court, said: 














popularity. Growing labor unrest, 
approaching the explosion point im 
the steel and automobile industries, 
is merely one indication of this 
discontent, which is almost certain 
to result in Democratic de- 
feats in November. It is the aim 
of the Administration to hold *” ese 


some 


' e ° 
| defeats to a minimum. 


“The maintenance of opportunity| Failure to keep aad increase 
for free political discussion to the} business and employment gains 
end that government may be re-| brought by lavish Gov -rnment 
sponsive to the will of the people,|spending means increasi- +> dis- 
and that change may be obtained|illusionment with the Roosevelt 
by lawful means, an opportunity| program, with inevitable political 
essential to 1 security of the] repercussions. Just what the Presi- 
Republic, is a fundamental prin-|dent and his advisers will do te 


ciple of any constitutional system,” 
He pointed out that a statute in- 


| 


head off more discontent and dig- 
illusionment is not clearly known, 


vading such rights was repugnant | but it is believed their efforts will 


to the 14th 
Constitution. 


(Continued on Page Eight) 


Amendment of the 


be centered on a strenuous drive 
to increase activity and employ- 


(Continued on Page Eight) 
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Bigned contributions 
de snot necessarily 
Fepresent the policy 
ef The New Leader. 
On the other hand it 
‘welcomes 5 variety 


with ite declared 
_ Purpose, 
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THE NEW LEADER. 


next September “to recover irom our losses” The 
‘NRA granted the request and the “acts of God” now 
figure in the ledger accounts of capitalist enterprise. 


Labor, however, pays for God’s acts by increased 
working hours while the cap:talists recover their losses. 
Don’t think too hard over this or you will also be in 
need of recovery treatment. 


BIG SHOT SNOBS 


E who has been down and out and had his home 
invaded by a charity smeller will appreciate the 
arrogance of the snob. The big shots of capitalis:1 
too often display this insufferable snobbery. Take 
their attitude towards the labor union controlled by 
workers. 
Alfred P. Sloan, president of General Motors Cor- 














FASCIST BULGARIA 

ATE last week Bulgaria turned fascist and man 
Socialists and Communists were imprisoned. This 
is the third dictatorship Bulgaria has had since the end 


of the World War. Stambulisky was dictator during 
1920-23, ruling in the interests of the peasants. He 


abolished freedom of the press and assemblage and: 
enacted a eompulsory labor law. He was overthrown © — 
Stam- * 


in June, 1923, in a bloody counter-revolution. 
bulisky was murdered and rule. by political assassina- 
tion became general for a year or two under the 
Zankov Government. ; 
The governments that have followed have been lit- 
tle better than disguised dictatorships with working 
class organizations living a precarious existence. Bul- 
garia has suffered from the depression and the ruling 
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_ Murray E. King, who writes the 


party member and sympathizer 



































ey 
poration, is one of this type. He is convinced that cliques have been unable to restore production and ii 
“the American workman has generally decided that exchange to normal. They now t.rn to fascism, the | « b 
his interests are outside of a national union rather fast ditch of a decaying order. q 
than inside one.” Having surveyed the minds of the i 
workers, he also concludes that they prefer the com- i ee Ss 
pany union kindly provided by the big shots. One objection that we have to imperialist war is St 
The labor skinners add snobbery to their role of that the generals have always led us to fight our te 
exploiters. Their patronizing air, their assumption of | friends and to support our enemies. If they will lead ~ nr 
affection for those they despoil, recalls a similar atti- us against the exploiters of the working mas.es of fl 
tude on the part of planters for their Negro slaves. this country instead of against the working masses of le 
we other countries we will talk the matter over with them. / 
> * * * a 
Published Every Saturday by The = SLOAN’S ECONOMICS It is now reported that President Roosevelt has pre- fc 
New Leader Publishing Associa- FEW more pearl: from the Sloan jewel box 2) ‘ical 99 a. te hs at 
tion. 7 E. 15th 8t.. New York City dente te ebawed tax ten Ghanian tar tat f- pared a “lasting new deal.” So far it has been a 
Telephone Ne. Algonquin 4-4622 Te ee ee oo ce SC” §6hleating new Gal for the workers many Of ae | 
Vol x erence. “We cannot distribute that which does not have been fastine for years ” Bi 
wruaie SVEE No. 21 exist. To distibute more we must create more.” ae Rd ae os 
But your class, Mr. Sloan, possess the industries 5 i , tal : 
a SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1934 that enable us to produce things to distribute. Why Our rr smsaegr of a moving picture is a Democrati¢ oa 
are these industries paralyzed in your hands? The Repub ican judge issuing orders to ee te 
THE HEAVENLY NRA laboring masses want to produce and distribute and '© Move on. _— picture of a giant ruled by a pygmy a 
your class have locked the gates in their faces. ee rn + * * m 
HE NRA will consider “acts of God” as a reason “Few of us for several years past,” you say, “have , eine , we 
for agreeing to hours of labor longer than are enjoyed the income to which we have been accustomed, Yes, we are one happy family in this Comms with ho 
fixed in a code, Perhaps it is necessary to explain to which we firmly believe we are entitled.” The as- the same interests and no class struggles but it 5 Tt 
this heavenly aspect of the NRA. sumption is an equality of sacrifice by your class and rather embarrassing that some beg for bread while he 
Up in Vermont a limestone industry ten miles from ours. How do you get that way? others are hogs at the same table Co 
the nearest city was isolated by the washout of a The worker who once received five dollars a day ek: : = 
bridge. A boarding house accommodating the “hands” gets nothing now. You still receive an enormous sal- _We have the “right to life, liberty and the pursuit | = 
of the company was also destroyed by fire and the ary which is extracted from the exploitation of the ©! happiness but the right is a phantom of the brain * = 
most severe winter in years brought further incon- workers who still serve you and from the surplus you till we can transform: it into bread, jobs, homes and tin 
venience. All these troubles were “acts of God.” extracted from those whom you hurled into the bread- security for the workers of 
The company wrote a letter to the Recovery Ad- line. Millions of workers are outcasts while you still i Ge 
ministration asking that these “acts of God” be coun- sit high in your tower of dollars. When the masses Of course, Socialism might wreck civilization vut Au 
tered by permitting the 40-hour week clause of the know the Socialist road to power they will not tolerate as capitalism has done such an excellent job along this of 
limestone code to be changed to a 48-hour week till your system very long. line we will not waste time arguing the question. - 
an 
Tov o° The Leader T WHAT HO! CONFIDENCE!) wi 
p r ower The American capitalist system F I M (W P M:; ) of 
e 9 9 is more severely hit by the de- e I © hat a an 7 
With Readers n Boosters pression than any other country. - ‘ ies 
The number of the unemployed W ] ] W th U 
By the Editor throughout the world is over 27 ig¢g « S 1 S me. 
million. The number of jobless in : 3 
N E p T W FE F K ! the United States is over 10 mil- “ — 
i . —- seta}, en one-teee oF Ge Oo’ Tuesday there was a roar in “What do zoe think of the eve 
 @ of the underground Socialist movement of Germany has come American capitalism is the the Rand School, a crash and Darrow report? he Was asked. ie 
a small book that is of extraordinary interest to the workers and| highest developed but is terribly|the door of The New Leader office Nady Aint wat, om on wie art 
Socialists of all nations. A group of Socialists have written a survey affected by the depression disease. | f¢}) in, a figure strode across the hand, it could be wrong, prec, whi 
of what has happened in Germany, interpreting the forces that brought |!t is ripest for Socialist trans- threshold, paused in the eenter responded. “In fact, it may be lars 
the ascension of Hitler to power, presenting a critical view of the formation and most rotten for ; Pasa ; 3 | ween part if the report ~ ti 
German Socialist movement, re-examning its tactics and methods, of human welfare. and gaze@ at us with an air of] approached in the right spirit. It’s Fur 
the International, the Communists and the Communist International mw Pare big ao rulers have | triumph. all : ge pear ng = the 
senting some tentativ -¢ ____.____ | confidence in their system? They| «ap = ; ..,| perspective 1s ort ) , 
— ome tentative con lccuiiies aaltiiy an Gacseen inti Sak. ta Sheen oie Pim 4 rhage gc wae gen oo what is wrong.” _ 
The booklet is not offered as aj this issue, congratulates us on the} March 5 the deposits in national _ sen ena ea - pve pa ¥- We marveled at the man’s rea- face 
final word on the issues that are| SPlendid historical May Day num-| banks increased a billion dollars ad or a = aga in chaher r oning powers. He was a liitle cate 
raised but is presented as a serious ber,” and writes that “The New| but bank loans in the same period ued a att nti ig lised academic, of course, but he had pro. 
discussion. It is one of the most| -eader gets better and more inter- | decreased $200,000,000. Bulging sons the be : halk hee reaize@ | nade the answer as simple as is of : 
important Socialist documents that | Sting all the time.” banks, decreased loans! ‘ 2 a ee ee Se possible, considering the complex tion. 
has ever been published in many William Plampin, state secretary When the big bankers have no With a majestic wave of the} matter it dealt with. Ir 
years and an English translation of Texas, wishes that “every party; confidence in capitalism, why] hand Fothergil bade us to resume We were afraid to press Fother-- 4% art 
is now available. We shall run an member " = — had received | should you? our sitting posture. He looked for gil further on this issue for fear’ Wy shad 
article next week regarding this|2# CoPy of the Tenth Anniversary 60 Bw ——————— }|a moment at the portrait of Karl | of exposing our intellectual limita- i 
notable publication. We oe sure | "umber.” oy find his place in Socialist | Marx, shifting his glasses upward ~ thong st ; og 
that this feature will be of spe- Daniel F. Downey of Massachu-| ¥°™*- Above all, = the street and| from their lodging on a wart at “How long will you be with us ?™ was 
cial interest to all our readers. | 8¢tts sends a similar letter and was man mactinge, at pienics and other| the end of his nose. “Pouff,” said | ;, as ¢ ru a ee even 
Watch for it! especially impressed by the first affairs, do not neglect to get subs| Fothergil with another gesture as he was asked. — ; eal 
: page drawing as “full of a deeply to The New Leader. Your paper | he turned from the portrait. “For some time,” he answered, th 
With Our Readers tragic symbolism.” will carry fifty-twe issues to every ae he Sire ' |“You know that eternity is end-, me 
‘Mordecai Shulman of Chicago| Alex Solomon of St. Louis, “as subscriber loaded with Socialist eae dean eee “4 on the jless, and no educated man will rrmar 
writes that “The New Leader just one more subscriber,” is highly arguments and ear why he in the on 7 believe th A pen trifle with time. Space is also trad: 
has greatly improved lately and | Pleased with the Labor Section. should join the Socialist Party. en prs te Bi ae aT ih bone ye and sie I —s be = a 
°. as . : a] > “ar > ¢ . ’ , ) S als mmate . é 
is the best Socialist periodical at on —— Montreal. — Che |) rHe NEW LEADER, a Socialist man, but—ahem—there are others. edtatiee 3 . You are; therefore the | 
present.” May Day issue was great. More}] ication, supports the Socialist Pa Born during an ecplise of the s , bays = justi 
Lemke Bron of California sends | Power to The New Leader!” end the struggles of the organ f Se es oe ee ae Wwe Bee therefore we be. 
Tlie: ttisnemnintadl These are only a few of th working class, Signed contributions do | | 4M astrologer declared that I was| That is al that can be said in Th 
the following: “Congratulations on y & y €/ |] not necessarily zepresent the policy of || destined to great things. The de-|. ‘ i ae ‘s ” 1 
the militant tone The New Leader| Messages we receive from all|] The New Leader. On the other hand : & ; B ; cee answer to your question. alert 
is using. Away with all compro-|°ver the nation. comstenent with sts deck = See eye pot scp rytinn em What a man! we thought. And | ae 
b = eclared p . All this was said with a modesty!;, think that he is added to The \ 
mise and kowtowing to petty Dog D Contributors are requested not t I/that was impressive. “Why the|... + gh 
liberals, but let’s use common og Vays py tty ~ A y- pepe and palette ann atieh New Leader staff! isf 
sense.” The hot summer months are al- Seumeerints that } ame | 4 used will ai . ‘ a — ™ = “I'll be up and at ’em,” Fothergil | 
John H. Bates is enthusiastic} ways bad for Socialist publica- gh Tg ess : Sometimes it rains and some- | added. “Tell your readers about it, 
ever our series on Basic Principles | tions and Socialist propaganda in * times it pours, said Fothergil. and now for a wash and a sand-_ 
and hopes “that these articles will | general. Activity during dog days|] 1 year, New Yerk City Edition. .$2.0¢ Ever think of that? wich.” He strode out of the room 
be continued as a regular feature | declines, with the result that party || 1 Year, National Edition. .......$1.0 The query came as quick as a] and was gone. 2 
in The New Leader and that they | Publications and institutions suf- i Year by —- “Renspromentted | flash of lightning, showing that} Long live Fothergil Montmorency 4m 
will later be published in perma-| fer. No comrade can afford to rest |} Bmtered as Second Class Matter, Jan- the man was resourceful in any Wiggle! His views will appear exe 0 tal 
nent form. in these days of depression. Every a A 1924, at oo Pas Otdee a ok ate eo opt who asked page A in a New Leader. Pass ‘ ntire 
oe es e question wilted, eg word on. 5 
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sIpuddle a Guiding Light 


= For the Whole World 











aa Walter M. Citrine, President of 
NYoe Ehe International Federation of 
ee ee Trade Unions and Secretary of the 
British Trade Union Congress, on 
ye the Centenary Commemoration of 
¥ the Dorsetshire Laborers and the 
Part Played by Great Britain in 
the Fight for Freedom in Europe. 





HAT is Tolpuddle? It is a 
little village in Dorsetshire in 
id where, a century ago, 
fn February 1934, six farm la- 
borers were arrested at daybreak. 
They were taken to Dorchester 
jail and were later sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation over- 
seas. Why was this savage sen- 
“¥ ~“tence—usually reserved for the 
Most hardenec criminals — in- 
flicted on men who were guilt- 
less of any crime? These poor 
faborers, four of them married, 
all hard-working, chapel-going 
folk, had formed a trade union 
and this was their only offense! 
Today history repeats itself. Not 
pix but thousands of pedple are 
languishing in concentration camps, 
and hundreds of thousands have to 
hide away like hunted animals, all 
merely because they have belonged 
to free trade unions! 
‘ The British Trade Union move- 
ment and free Trade Unionists the 
world over will this year pay 
homage to the Tolpuddle Martyrs. 
{The centenary celebrations will be 
held at Dorsetshire; the General 
Council of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions will this 






notions of justice. But they were 
too seriously frightened to boggle 
at trifles of this kind, and in due 
course the “criminals” were brought 
to the bar of “justice.” 

The sufferings of these men, in 
English jails and in distant exile, 
their final triumphant vindication, 
due to the strenuous efforts of the 
trade union movement, and_ the 
deep significance of the whole epi- 
sode have indeed: provided an in- 
spiration which has lasted down 
to our own time. 

The commemorations take place 
at Dorchester, the county town of 
Dorsetshire, from August 30 to 
September 2. They have been 
planned to make the widest appeal 
to the trade union and labor move- 
ment, and to the general public. 
The program of events for the 
commemorations will include a 
sports meeting with international 
football matches, a play based on 
the story of the martyrs, a pageant 
of labor, a monster demonstration, 
a brass band contest and a fair. 
Six modern cottages, erected to the 
memory of the martyrs, will be 
dedicated. 

But the celebrations will be more 
than a mere festival of the move- 
ment. They will be symbolic of 
the strong determination of labor 
men and women to stand firm for 
the ideal which inspired the mar- 
tyrs of Tolpuddle 100 years ago, 
and which today need more than 
ever the unshaken support of every 
real friend of progress. 





Delegates Now 
Beginning to 
Arrive in Detroit 


ETROIT.—Reservations for 
rooms for the National Con- 


vention, to be held here June 1-3, M 


are pouring in, according to Com- 
rade Clara Naysmith, chairman of 
the Housing Committee. She has 
been receiving many applications 
from comrades who are making the 
journey from distant parts of the 
country. 

The registration of delegates be- 
gins at the Hotel Fort Wayne, 
Cass and Temple Aves., at 8 a. m., 
Friday, June 1. The second floor 
of the hotel has been reserved for 
the convention and will serve as 
headquarters. 


Visitors and delegates should 
note the following directions for 


-reaching the convention headquar- 


ters: The principal street in De- 
troit is Woodward Ave., running 
north from the Detroit River, and 
Cass Ave. runs parallel with Wood- 
ward Ave. two blocks west. The 
Fort Wayne Hotel is at the corner 
of Cass and Temple Aves., about 
one mile north of the Detroit 
River. The main business section 
of the city is six blocks north of 
the river, with the convention head- 
quarters just a little further north. 
The Detroit Socialist Party head- 
quarters are at 225 E. Forest Ave., 
about two miles north of the De- 
troit River and one black east of 
Woodward Ave., at the corner of 
John R. A cordial invitation to all 
delegates and visitors to visit the 
Detroit party headquarters is ex- 





tended by the comrades of the 
local. 








Stand On 


While Millions of Men. ™ 


the Breadline — 





By Bruno Fischer 
EN and women may starve, 


bone, but interest must remain 
untouched. This is a credo ac- 
cepted by all capitalists and their 
lackeys, whether they be bankers 
or railroad magnates or President 
Roosevelt or Mayor LaGuardia. 
If liberals like LaGuardia make 
occasiona. speeches against inter- 
est’s rights above human rights, 
their actions belie their words. 

It was the “liberal” mayor of 
New York who exempted the bank- 
ers from his proposed 1/20 of 1 
per cent tax on business. It was 
the New Dealer in the capital who 
advised railroad workers not to 
fight to regain their wage cuts, 
but made no mention of the fact 
that the interest rate could be 
reduced. 

A glance through statistics re- 
leased by the Department of Com- 
merce on the national income, 
1929-1932, reveals that during the 
worst years of the depression, while 
wages were being slashed and the 
standard of living steadily driven 
downward, interest not only kept 
its prosperity level but in some 
cases mounted. 

Taking the 1929 income level 
as 100, we observe wages on a 
steep toboggan. In 1930 wages 
were down to 82.7; in 1931, 61.0; 
in 1932, 39.8. But interest was 
riding serenely along almost 








year meet in Dorsetshire, as a 
Mark of respect to the brave fight- 
ers of 1934, and will at the same 
time pay tribute to the martyrs 
of today, the enslaved workers of 
Germany and Italy, the heroes of 
‘Austria, all who fight in the battle 
of freedom for Europe, where the 
clock has been turned back a hun- 
dred years and which has become 
another Tolpuddle, whose heroes 
will in the years to come be hon- 
ored as we today honor the heroes | 
of 1934 

This year we celebrate, but we! 
must fight too. 

This is a year of destiny for the 
British Labor movement, which is} 
fully alive to the menace of the} 
situation. It is determined to resist | 
every encroachment on its rights, | 

and to do everything in its power | 
to roll back the tide of barbarism 
which has already engulfed 
large a part of the continent. 

Its task, in effect, to save | 
Europe for freedom, progress, and | 
the democratic spirit. 

Let us look back 100 years, and 
gee how a British working class, | 
faced with the same perils, vindi- 
cated its rights by an act which 
proved one of the main inspirations 
of a century of successful evolu- | 
tion. 

In 1834, as in 1934, the greater 

=. rt of Europe lay under the 

‘wwe shadow of grinding despotisms 

' which seemed as firmly established 

* as they were detestable. Reaction 
was, on the whole, sure of itself: 
even in England it had shown no 
hesitati. 1 in.using the 
methods of repression against any 
manifestation of discontent. Par- 
ticularly was it on guard against 
trade unionism, then beginning to 
make an effective appearance in 
the field as the champion of social 
justice 

The government of the day was 
alert for opportunities of exercis- 

\ ing its vigilance: it found one in 
\ a complaint from the landowners 

meOf Tolpuddle that certain farm 
34 faborers in the district had formed 

’ @ trade union. 

The authorities decided this must 
».. be sternly repressed. They invoked 
: obsolete and irrelevant statute 
bo make good their case, and had 
» take some other precautions not 
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“A vivid description of un- 
forgettable stories and stir- 


the 


author bore a noble part.” 


ring days in which 


Norman Thomas 


Loose Leaves from A Busy Life 























years and more. 


Clarence Darrow 




















in his famous 
ownership and control of industry.” 
toward a better understanding of Socialism. 
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wages may be cut to the 


level ground. In 1930 it had 

risen to 102.4; in 1931—horrors! 

—it dropped to 99.5; and in 1932 

the investments of che coupon- 

clippers and »dond-holders, who 
had probably never seen the in- 

side of a factory, returned te a 

mere 96.7 of the 1929 level. 

Meanwhile the value of the dollar 
was going up, so that the income 
from interest, which had dropped © 
less than one-fifth of a billion 
dollars between 1929 and 1932, al- 
most doubled in value in real 
dollars during that period. 

Let us consider this matter of 
wages and interest from another 
angle. Wages in 1929 amounted to 
21.2 per cent of the total national 
income, and both wages and sala- 
ries (which include million dollar 
salaries) to 65.1 per cent. By 1932 
wages amounted to only 14 per cent 
of the income; when bankers and 
insurance officers’ salaries are in- 
cluded, the total of wages and 
salaries was 64.5 per cent. 

And _ interest? Interest, which 
had been. receiving 7 per cent of 
the total income in 1929, by 1932 
received 11.2 per cent. 

What is obvious is that the wages 
of the proletariat -fell more than 
7 per cent during the very time 
when the total income fell some 
60 per cent, whereas the receivers 
of interest got a still larger share 
of the national income. 

All you who refuse to believe 
that wealth is becoming more and 
more concentrated, consider these 
figures. They tell a story more 
sweeping and profound in its in- 
dictment of capitalism than the 
most powerful proletarian novel 
ever written. 


Krzycki and Hoan Head 
Wisconsin Delegation 


MILWAUKEE.—Delegates to the 
national convention from Wiscon- 
sin have been announced by the 
state office of the party. They are 
National Chairman Leo Krzycki, 
Mayor Daniel W. Hoan, Carl Mink- 
ley, Al Benson, Andrew J. Bie 
miller, State Senator Walter Pola- 
kowski, City Attorney Max Raskin, 
Alderman Emil Seidel and Alder- 
man Paul Gauer, all of Milwaukee; 
Mayor M. V. Baxter of West Allis, 
Alderman Jack Harvey of Racine, 
EK. L. Vernon of Madison, George 
Mueller of Sheboygan Falls, Her- 
bert Dumky of Medford, Paul J, 
Boyd of Gilmanton, and: Jessie 
Winters of Oconto Falls. 

Alternates are Otto Hauser, 
George Hampel, William Zumach, 
Supervisor Robert Buech, Milton 
Peters, Walter Palm, Heinrich 
Bartel, Supervisor Frank Metcalfe, 
Elmer W. Bauman, and Alderman 
August Strehlow of Milwaukee, 
Harry Miller of Kenosha, Alfred 
Nabor of Mayville, Charles Emm- 
rich of Oshkosh, Arnold Zandler 
of Two Rivers, Harry Taylor of 
Rivers Falls, and Alex Schauffel- 
berger of Gleason. 











Levenstein Heads 
Class in New York 
City Law School 
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mtirely consonant with ordinary 








Aaron Levenstein, active New 
York Socialist and former exec 
utive secretary of the Y.P.S.L., 


will receive his degree at the New 
York Law School this commence- 
ment season, graduating with the 
highest mark in his class. 
Comrade Levenstein just  issed 
winning the school’s first prize of 
$1°° because he transferred from 
the day class to the night c'azs, 
‘. : a prize for each of the 
two sections of the school, and his 
mark ‘ed him t win it in 
either one or the other of the <2c- 
tions, but he missed it when he 
changed from one session to the 
other. 
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‘ Editor's Corner 
Review of elt Cannan on 
Events Here and Abroad, 


Critical and Otherwise 

















By James Oneal- 
Dogma and Pseudo-Radicalism 


ECTIONS of the revolutionary movement can de- 

generate into empty dogmatism as well as other 
Movements, and this is made clear by translations into 
English of pamphlets and books published by the Marx- 
Engels-Lenin Institute. There are two dangers fora 
working class movement; one is to cease to think by re- 
lying on what has been written by those who are dead; 
the other is to discount what the dead have written by 
sneering at “orthodoxy” and refusing to do any thinking 
of our own. 

The first type is found in the Communist Party, and 
the second sometimes in the Socialist Party. The first 
produces sterile dogmatism, and the second pseudo- 
radicalism. The pseudo-radical generally exhibits a state 
of mind rather than a code of principles. He may range 
all the way from the snob in his attitude toward the con- 
servative working class to the person whose head carries 
a miscellaneous assortment of ideas more or less con- 
tradictory. He is too lazy to apply himself to an earnest 
study of Marx and Engels and the writing of others that 
have expanded and modified the old Marxism. He is 
likely to make up for this lack by using radical phrase- 
ology and by insufferable posing of revolutionary virtue. 
He is as sterile as the Communist dogmatist. 

The dogmatist, however, does not have a single text 
book as the religious cult does. Every pamphlet and 
book of his organization is a text. One of them is the 
“Critique of the Gotha Programme” by Karl Marx, with 
an introduction by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute. 
This is something more than the valuable criticism of 
the Gotha program of the German Socialists in 1875 by 
Marx. It also contains a reprint of the correspondence 
of Marx and Engels with Bebel, Liebknecht and others, 
and is littered with notes and comments by Lenin and 


the Institute. The correspondence is enlightening, but 
the same cannot be said of the notes and comments. 
Some Ghostology 
N the latter we have a thesis that is utopian. These 
notes and comments follow the theory that all that 
preceded Bolshevism was an unfortunate mistake. Men 


and movements are indicted in accord with this theory. 
A book by V. F. Calverton in this country late in 1932 
presented the same view regarding the American move- 
ment. He declared that “Our so-called proletarian move- 
ments prior to the World War were essentially petty 
bourgeois in psychology and programme.” With one 
sweep this disposes of Debs, DeLeon, Haywood and 
ethers and the movements with which they were identified. 

Like Mr. Podsnap, a gesture and a phrase disposed of 
everything not within the ken of Podsnappery. The notes 
and comments to the Gotha Programme are of the same 
type. One note declares that. in Germany, during the 
World War and after, “the social chauvinists and social 
fascists frequently put forward—and still put forward— 
the slogan: ‘Back to Lassalle!’” We never heard of 
that slogan, but the author of the notes needed it so he 
invented it and there it is. 

August Bebel died in 1913 before Bolshevism became 
an issue in the International, but he is dragged into the 
conflict between Bolshevism and Menshevism. It is de- 
elared that his “centrism showed itself also in his rela- 
tions with Bolshevism, in his endeavors, along with 
Kautsky and others, to water down Bolshevism into 
Menshevism.” Marvelous Bebel, to die in 1913 and yet 
to “water down” something many years after his death! 
Here is ghostology used for purposes of interpretation. 


The Dead and the Living 


OW, before the World War the main difference be- 
tween Bolshevism and Menshevism was one of 
organization, not of principles. Bolshevism stood for an 
autocratic leadership of the party by professional revo- 
lutionists, while Menshevism relied upon the rank and 
file. The difference of opinion grew out of the special 
conditions that faced revolutionists under Czarism. The 
Socialist parties and leaders outside of Russia took no 
part in this controversy, as they believed it was one that 
belonged to Russian revolutionaries alone, and yet Bebel 
is dragged out of his grave as a partisan in the post-war 
conflict between the two parties! 

But another note is still more mystical. declares 
that “Lassalle looked rather to the leaders than the 
masses of the people.” For this he is condemned; but if 
this is true of Lassalle, then he took a position in favor 
of what Bolshevism supported in opposition to Menshe- 
vism before the World War! 

So we have this rather interesting situation. 
when alive approved a party administrative course ap- 
proved by Bolshevism and is condemned; Bebel, though 
dead, is charged with post-war Menshevism, although he 
could not know of the differences that developed between 
the two movements in the modern period! 

And all this is presented in the cocksure lingo of Pod- 
snap, whose word and ge-ture are final. This is not only 
dogmatism of the worst type; it is also pseudo-radicalism. 


It 


Lassalle 





Warren Billings 
Keeps Busy 
in Jail 


By Lena Morrow Lewis 


RIPS to Sacramento always 

include in my schedule a 
visit to Warren K. Billings in 
the Northern California Prison 
—Represa post office. Through 
kindnesses of officials, I was per- 
mitted to go at once to the 
warden’s office, where Billings 
was already waiting to receive 
me. Every time I visit him I 
wonder if I will find any indi- 
cation of a break in his spirit, 
but as before he was full of 
courage and showed no sign of 
the disheartening and demoral- 
izing effects fo prison life. 

I always come away from the 
prison marvelling at the way in 
which Warren Billings makes the 
best of his environment and how 
by his application and study he has 
educated himself in various trades, 
made himself useful in prison, 
conducted an _ interesting corre- 
spondence with persons all over 
the United States, carried on chess 
tournaments and lived a life of 
service that would be a credit to 
the best of our citizens. All through 
the years he has not allowed his 
fate to embitter him, and the way 
he has maintained the integrity of 
his own soul is the admiration of 
those with whom he lives from day 
to day. 





By Murray E. King 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 

AMERICAN fascism in vari- 

ous guises is spreading with 
alarming rapidity and ominously 
is turning toward the seizure of 
arms. The following develop- 
ments have recently occurred in 
one typical Western city. 

Two years ago these move- 
ments were practically unknown 
in this community. A year ago 
the Silver Shirts emerged above 
the surface, but for some time 
attracted little attention. Six 
months later they counted a local 
membership of a thousan' and a 
large circulation of their official 
publication, Liberation. 

Since then their literature, influ- 
ence and membership have spread 
like a blight in the County and 
City Building; the police depart- 
ment; the Federal Army post at 
Fort Douglas on the confines of the 
city; the Chamber of Commerce 
headquarters; among members of 
the American Legion; to some ex- 
tent at the University of Utah; 


and strangest of all, among ele~ 


ments formerly calling themsélves 
‘progressive’ or radical. Particu- 


At present he has charge of the| larly does this disease affect relig- 


time-pieces of the prison, winding 
and keeping all clocks in ‘order, as 
well as the watches of the guards 
and their families. He is free to 
go practically all over the grounds 
and into any of the homes. 

It speaks well for Billings that 
prisoners in this department of 
work before he was placed in 
charge never had enough to do to 
keep busy half the time. In order 
to keep up with his orders he is 
often obliged to work at night. 

Some years ago, having dis- 
covered that he could take a watch 
apart and put it together again 
and make it run, he was asked by 
his prison friends to fix their 
watches. He sent out for watch 


cratic 
movements, and by a common fear 
of economic or 
from below. Everywhere they be- 
get a fanatic 
rapidly closing doors to the spread 
of real democratic enlightenment. 


ious people. 


Like putrid odors from the rot- 
ting corpse of capitalism these 


various fascist factions arise, all 


actuated by a common carefully 
implanted hatred of Jews, Social- 
ists, Communists, radicals, demo- 
ideals and “subversive” 


political change 


attitude which is 


Only a week ago the writer was 


amazed and alarmed over what he 
saw during a visit to the City and 
County Building. One office looked 
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Silver Shirts Have Alreae * 
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and the Silver Ranger. ¥ 
of written Sil- It was a dismal situation partigy 
ver Shirt propa-| ularly considering the shallow, inf, 
ganda. An offi- : _ } 

cial _ opened a : 
private drawer 
of his desk. It 
was full of 
copies of Liber- 
ation and The 
Silver Ranger. 


like a depository 























“This is good 
stuff,” he in- 
formed me. 
“What they are 
saying about 
them damned 
Jews and Com- 
munists hits the 
nail right on 
the head. Every- 
body in the 
Building is read- 
ing it.” 


















The county 
official head of 
this office had 
a drawer full 
of copies of 
Liberation. 

“Great dope 
he exclaimed 
with gusto, 
handing some 
of them back to 
my informant, 
“Bring me some 
more. It’s what 
we been need- 
ing for a long 
time.” 

A Silver Shirt 
propaganda dis- 
penser came in 
with his arms 
full of copies 
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of Liberation The Silver Shirts Want) 








catalogues and made a _ thorough 
study of the various movements. 
Leading jewelry stores in Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles have been most kind in 
sending him all kinds of equip- 
ment and watch movements. As he 
sat telling me of his work, he 
pulled three watches out of his 
pockets to illustrate his conversa- 
tion—one watch was made in 
Switzerland and was from 75 to 
80 years old. He has several unique 
ideas in the line of watch and 
jewelry novelties which he hopes 
some day to produce. 

One curious aspect of the whole 
situation is that Billings has been 
able to accomplish many interest- 
ing things in prison and become 
efficient in many lines because he 
has not been crowded by the 
driving greed of commercialism 
seeking to produce things for 
profit. Doings things by the tick 
of the clock does not make an 
artist. Just now in his spare time 
he is working on some legal phases 
of his case and while adjusting 
himself to his present situation is 
nevertheless quietly and persist- 
ently studying how he may help 
his friends on the outside to se- 
cure his release. 





John ~aton, for many years gen- 
eral seerc'ary of the Indepcrdent 
Labor Tarty, last week quit the 
I.L.P., ¢ ying, in his let * res- 
ignation, that hc cannot stan! any 
rsor. the “fatuous policy” of the 
party. 
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On the 


By Maynard C. Krueger 


HE Socialist Party of America 
stands on the threshold of a 
great opportunity. If it has the 
courage and the vision to grasp 
that opportunity it can yet, after 


a generation of struggle in un- 


ripe times, be the instrument for 
the accomplishment of the social 
revolution. Only if we are will- 
ing to depart in certain respects 
from traditional practice can we 
achieve the results which will 
justify the sacrifices of those 
comrades who have already given 
the best years of their lives to 
the work of the party. 

A national convention is the 
highest authority in the party, 
subject to a referendum of the 
membership. The 150 delegates to 
the Detroit convention will register 
the developments that have taken 
place in the party since 1932. The 
geographic spread of the party into 
new- areas, the building of new 
organizations and the increase in 
membership will all be manifested 
in the number of new faces in the 
convention. This may be distressing 
to those who have come to think 
of the party as a small static or- 
ganization whose actions can al- 
ways be predicted accurately, but 
it is encouraging if we think of the 
party as a vehicle for the abolition 
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of capitalism. 

To what I have said recently in 
the American Socialist Quarterly 
on the road to power, on the 
farmer-labor party question, and on 
the problem of how to keep the 
party from being responsible for 
the care of bankrupt municipalities 
under capitalism, I shall add noth- 
ing here. To what I said in the 
Quarterly about the party and the 
union movement I shall add only 
that during the next two years 
there will be a terrific revival of 
interest in workers’ education, and 
we shall need scores of Socialists 
for that vital work. There are al- 
ready now several full-time open- 
ings unfilled for want of ade- 
quately trained people, and the 
opportunity for volunteer work in 
the field of workers’ education in 
the immediate future will be un- 
limited. This is undoubtedly the 
most effective approach to the 
problem of making the trade union 
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movement class-conscious. h 
The remainder of this space I rors onal 
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the most correct ideas in the world, 
but unless a functioning organiza- 
tion be built, those ideas amount to 
nothing. We can well afford to 
leave to the splinter parties the 
notion that the only important 
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THE EDITOR COMMENTS 


GREETING I.L.G.W.U. CONVENTION 
~~ BY QUOTING ITS OWN G.E.B. 
HE Editor feels that he doesn’t have to comment on the following 
passage from the report of the general executive board of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers’ Union which will be submitted to 
the 22nd convention of that great union at Chicago Monday, except to 
say “Amen” solemnly and fervently. 

“While we acknowledge that the NRA has been a lever, of great 
benefit to those labor organizations, our own included, which have had 
the foresight and initiative to make the utmost use of the chances of- 
fered, we should emphasize here, as we did on many other occasions, 
that the NRA, standing alone, without the enforcement power of a 
militant labor organization, would not have been effective. In our own 
industry, we hardly need tell you that without the policing power of 
the union, the employers would lose no time in converting the codes 
into scraps of paper. 

“One other thing should not be forgotten, lest we become over- 
confident and leave ourselves open to attack. The tide may have turned 
to a degree in favor of labor... ‘But the bridge toward economic 
security is far from crossed. We have not completely emerged from 
the chaos which all but submerged us in the past of not so long ago. 
We must, therefore, keep on building, struggling, strengthening our 
positions in every sector and corner of our industry; we must continue 
to consolidate our resources against any emergency that might descend 
upon us tomorrow; we must never cease organizing and recruiting into 
our ranks the masses of unorganized workers in our industry who are 
still half-enslaved by profit-hungry employers. 

“This goal and these objectives we must constantly bear in mind 
as we assemble in convention, for the twenty-second time in our history 
and on the eve of the 35th year of our existence as an international 
union, in the city of Chicago. Fortunately, today our ranks are united 
as seldom before and the serpentine voices of disunion and disruption 
within our ranks have been smothered, let us hope forever, by their 
own vicious futility. We have today the great opportunity to legislate 
constructively at our convention, imbued with the sole aim and ideal of 
the greatest good for the greatest number of our membership. 

“Fellow delegates! Two years ago, at Philadelphia, you entrusted 
to us the leadership of this International Union. We have tried our 
utmost to discharge our obligations of leadership to the. best of our 
ability. Today we are returning to you this trust of stewardship in 
the hope that you will judge our endeavors to serve you in the tradi- 
tional spirit of. genuine comradeship and fraternity which always has 
pervaded the councils of our beloved International Union. 

“Delegates ta the Twenty-second Convention of the I.L.G.W.U., we 
bid you welcome!” 

We say “Amen” but should like to add a word of prayer, as it 
were. The members of the G.E.B. must know that only the use of 
political power by the union—as well as industrial power—can help 
attain the union’s objectives. Workers’ education will mean educating 
the workers to a realization of that fact. 


WHY NOT ENLIST LABOR 
TO FIGHT LABOR'S BATTLES? 
T happened at a central committee meeting: of the Socialist Party in 

New York. Labor Committee Secretary Altman had called for aid to 
striking theatre ushers. Up rose an embattled veteran of many such 
voluntary battles with the bosses—he’s aH of 20 years old: 

“We're only too glad to pitch in and help,” he said. “But what do we 
look like when we realize that while we’re picketing with the strikers, 
getting beaten up for them, fellow members of theirs—affiliated with 
the AFofL through another craft union—are working away in the very 
same theatre? How about getting them to help?” 

Party members and Yipsels are helping. But the question remains, 
and the A. F. of L. will have to determine that time-honored but never 
settled controversy. For one craft to continue on the job at a given 
plant where another is striking isn’t very far from scabbing. Some 
way out will have to be found or the solidarity of labor doesn’t mean 
a thing. 

Something will have to be done, too, about jurisdictional disputes— 
sometimes even within different locals of the very same union. The 
spectacle of one local of the restaurant workers’ union picketing 
shops settled by another local of the same union, as alleged 
to have happened several years ago, must have been a spectacle to set 
the gods in the bosses’ olympus chortling with glee. 

“EMBATTLED FARMERS" STOOD, 
BUT LABOR RUSHES IN 
MERICAN labor may not know the phrases of the class struggle, 
and workers may be woefully ignorant ideologically. But when it 
comes to a straight out-and-out battle with the bosses’ police and 
specials, you’ve got to hand it to our boys—once they’re aroused. The 
accounts of the struggle for better conditions of the workers in Toledo 
and Minneapolis tell their own tale. The pictures back up the im- 
pression that the workers aren’t taking a licking lying down. 


{1) ABOUT REACTIONARY UNIONS 
{2} ABOUT CONSPIRACIES OF SILENCE 
VERY now and then we get parallel letters asking us (1) why we 
“support so reactionary an organization” as the AFofL and (2) why 
we persist in criminally ignoring some particular strike situation (the 
latter usually from someone who resents our not publicizing the par- 
ticular situation the Communist Party is currently interested in ex- 
ploiting.) 
The answer to (1) we've given time and again. The AFofL is a 
loose federation of autonomous international unions, each of which can 
set its own tempo. Some are reactionary, some more advanced and 
militant than most Communist paper unions claim to be. But all are, 
strangely enough, working class organizations fighting the industrial 
(Continued on Page Four) 
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General Strikes Possible in Toledo : 
And 1 win Cities as Workers Battle 
Police and Specials; Militia Ready 





BLOODY BATTLES IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Truck Drivers Meet Cops on 


Their Own Ground and Don't 


Give Way as Labor Plans General Sympathy Strike. 





Millinery Union Executive 
Board and ILGWU Delegates 


Convene in Chicago Monday 


ITH millinery locals reported 


in all of the large millinery 
centers of the.country for the first 
time in the history of the inter- 
national union, the Cap and Mil- 
linery Department of the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Work- 
ers’ International Union will cele- 
brate its gains at a series of events 
in various cities. 

Chicago, the largest of the mil- 
linery markets outside of New 
York, will welcome the general 
executive board of the department 
on Monday, May 28, when the 
board will convene for a three- 
day session. Under the leadership 
of Max Zaritsky, president of the 
department, the board will review 
the results of the various strikes 
conducted during the last six 
months to insure the supremacy 
of the union wherever the millin- 
ery trade is conducted. The trade 
is now over 80 per cent unionized 
as a result of these efforts, the 
board will be informed. 

A series of events in Chicago 
will conclude on Wednesday night, 
when the board will go to Mil- 
waukee, the most recent of the 
millinery markets acquired by the 
union, to join in a celebration of 
the 100 per cent unionization of 
that socialistic city. St. Louis 
and Cleveland, two of the other 
cities, will be visited, while mem- 
bers of the board from the west- 
ern states will bring reports of the 
millinery locals’ gaing in that part 





of the country. 





CHICAGO.—When the delegates 
to the 22nd biennial convention of 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union convene here Mon- 
day morning, they will be celebrat- 
ing a jubilee year of change and 
growth. The 400 delegates will hear 
from their general executive board 
a tale of progress and promise 
which has brought the union to a 
membership of 200,000 and has 
pulled it out of the slough in which 
it was floundering just two years 
ago. 

Pioneers, as ‘the G.E.B. report 
points out, in many fields—in col- 
lective bargaining, in educational, 
(Continued on Page Two) 





Police Get Taste of 
Own Medicine as 
Scabs Hurl Tear 
Gas Bombs. 


By Staff Correspondent 


TOLEDO, O.—With threats of a 
general sympathetic strike hanging 
over the city, and thousands of ~ 
strike pickets and union sympathiz- ~ 
ers resenting the attempt of scabs ~ 
to get out the work and of police 
and armed “company employes” to 
help them, this city will soon be 
an armed camp as the uniforms of 
state militia begin to tramp the 
streets. Strikers at the Electric 
Auto-Lite Company plant are de- 
termined to hold their ranks, still 
firm after a five-week walkout. 

A general strike to back up the 
automotive workers has already 
been sanctioned by one third the 
local unions. And the sending of 
state troops, asked for by Sheriff 
David Kreiger, may be the spark 
that will set the whole thing off. 

So far four people are in the 
hospital as the result of the at- 
tempt by police and “company em- 
ployes” armed with iron bars to 
usher day shift scabs in and out. 
The strikers, hungry but full of 
pep, are in no mood for foolin’ and 
the cops are finding it out. Es- 
pecially when the “foolin’” comes 
in the shape of bolts thrown from 
the factory, of tear gas bombs 
hurled by scabs, and of fire hose 
wielded by specials. (Gas is no 
respecter of persons, and a couple 
of policemen went to the hospital 
and even the mayor got a whiff 
of the scab gas.) 
that the strikers brought bricks and 
rocks into action as they fell back 
momentarily. 

Now the bosses and the boss 
sheriffs are awaiting the troopers, 
So are the strikers and their sym- 
pathetic forces, who refuse to be 
frightened by talk of militia. 

It isn’t only the guardsmen the 
strikers must fight. Judge Roy 
Stuart in Common Pleas Court has 
been sweating like a day-laborer 
issuing injunctions against picket- 
ers and hearing contempt proceed- 
ings against pickets who just can’t 
help violating his injunctions. Once, 
angered by strikers’ boos, he or- 
dered his deputies to clear the 
court. But they couldn’t do it, so 
he rescinded his order and the 
crowd stuck around to boo again, 





Minnesota National Guard Prepares 
To Help Cops Put Down Truck Drivers 





MINNEAPOLIS. — Mobilization 
of 3,700 officers and men of the 
Minnesota National Guard, holding 
arms in readiness to interfere “as 
soon as requested by civil author- 
ities,” has aroused the: resentment 
of striking truck drivers, who have 
been compelled to fight for the 
right to picket and organize. They 
have battled valiantly for the past 
week against augmented forces of 
police, specials assigned to scab 
trucks, and socially prominent bond 
salesmen, wealthy idlers and for- 
mer football heroes who thought it 
a lark to help break a strike. The 








American Legion has also been 
called upon to help enlist 1,500 
members as special police to pre- 
serve the well-known law and order, 
but far hasn’t, rallied to the 
employers’ colors. 

The deputies and sensation seek- 


sO 


ers have tasted a new sensation in 
the past few days. The strikers, 
with working class sentiment be- 
hind them, have done more than 
hold their ranks, They’ve invaded 
enemy territory and seen to it that 
no trucks move. They’ve shown the 
football veterans some new tricks 
(Continued on Page Four) 





The result is -~ 





Up Harbor 


By Special Correspondent 
* FRANCISCO. — A  diid 
“strike front of dock and ship- 
workers such as has not been 
m in the local labor mcvement 
years has com letely tied up 
ping in this port. 
Pollowing the strike of th. -_ng- 
en, practically every craft 
nected ./it the shipping indus- 
r has walked out in sympathy 
| @r taken steps to aid the striking 
orkers. 
Socialists are supporting the 
“gt.tk. and giving valuable aid to 
} the strikers. Milen Dempster, So- 
? GCialist candidate for governor, and 


} Samuel S. White, chairman of the | 


tive committee, have ad !ressed 
‘the strikers’ mass meetings. Yip- 
gels, under the leadership of Jean 
§-...2s, are aiding with voluntary 
OZice work nd in distributing 
leaflets. The party has contribut- 
leaflets, which 
' its office. 


; many it has 
' multigraphed 
Opens Their Eyes 


The strike has opened the eyes 
‘of thousands of workers to the 
@lass character of the city govern- 
- ment. ore than 300 ;>lic: have 
Deen concentrated alo. the few 
miles of the Embarcadero, which 
Yuns along the waterfront, and 
they have not hesitated to inter- 
fere with peaceful picketing of the 
@trikers. Applicants for city re- 
"Tief have been sent to the water- 
‘front as strike-breakers. The docks 
are city-owned, but committees of 
‘strikers are not permitted on the 
“docks to talk to the strike-b ‘eakers 


g 
i 
| ‘labor committee of the state exec- 
. 
5 
| 
: 
| 
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“and to seek to persucde them 
peacefully to leave their jobs. 
Many students the state-sup- 


ported University of California 
“have been scabbing; for a time 
‘the university employment office 
hired students, but this was dis- 
continued when labor organizations 
and the Student L.I.D. Chapter 
Vigorously protested against such 
activity. 

More than 2,000 longshoremen 
“walked out, after employers re- 
fused point blank to recognize the 
International Longshoremen’s As- 
goéciation in negotiations. Seven 
“sveeks before th walkout, a fov- 


ee eee ee eee 


‘ernment mediation board had halt- 
‘ed a walkout at the cleventh hour 
‘by a compromise agreement along 


the lines of the automobile settle- 
ment. Employers, however. broke 
their word to negotiate with the 
"erganization representing the ma- 
Gority of w~kers. 
It's Solidarity Forever 
© The ‘ongshoremen ask $1 an 
| hour, with $1.50 for overtime, and 
‘a 20-hour week. At present they 
/get 85 cents an hour, $1.25 for 
Overtime and work 48 hours, and 
| are completely at the mercy °° the 
' boss-or:rated emp!_yment agency, 
| Which forces workers to wait for 
~hours in the cold and rain for a 
’ few hours’ work, and discriminates 
@gainst .ctive unionists. 
In addition to the Sailors’ Union, 
' with 7,000 members, which walked 
@ut in sympathy and with a de- 
Mand for higher wages and better 
| working concit!..s, and the Ma- 
- ¥ime Cooks and Stewards, approxi- 
mately 1,000, the Marine Firemen, 
Oilers and Watertenders and the 
» Ship Clerks have also walked out 
» im sympathy. Masters, Mates and 
et zefuse to allow their mem- 
bers to work on ships where scabs 
are employed, and Marine En- 
®imeers have refused to work on 
‘ships transporting freight to docks. 
Teamsters, boilermakers, machin- 
_ ists, shipwrights, joiners, caulkers, 
-and hide workers have refused to 
“Move freight or handle merc‘ian- 
destined for the docks or to 
Fepair or in any way work on 
er ships involved in the 











Worker’s Education, Revealing 
Union’s Soul, Spurs to Action 





the labor movement. 


reckoned with. 


Department, I.L.G.W.U. 





S we celebrate the thirty-fifth anniversary of our International 

we proudly point to the achievements of our union as a*leader 
in the field of workers’ education. 
partment our members and their families discover our union and 
They discover that our International has a 
soul, a social philosophy, a history rich in idealism and courage. 
The response, especially of our new members, to’ our educational 
activities is encouraging and the effect upon them is inspiring. 
They find suddenly that they are a social force that must be 


Never was there a greater need for workers’ education than 
now when we witness amongst the oppressed—the working class— 
a mass movement unique in the history of our country. As such a 
time a purposeful, dynamic workers’ educational program becomes 
an important arm of the labor movement. 
determined with renewed courage and vigor to further its edu- 
cational, social and recreational activities so as to enlighten our 
members, broaden their vision and inspire them to further action. 
—From report of Fannia M. Cohn, secretary of the Educational 


Through our educational de- 


So our International is 





Chicago ILGW 
Will Be 


U Convention — 
a Jubilee Rally 





(Continued from Page One) 
recreational and health work, in 
enlisting public spirited agencies in 
the battle against sweatshops, in 
taking part as a labor union in 
community activities, and in help- 
ing other labor organizations both 
here and abroad in their struggles 
for elementary human rights—the 
union had suffered both from the 
defeats inflicted on it by Commu- 
nist misleadership in New York and 
from the effects of the depression. 

Drive Starts in 60 Cities 

The oppression of the workers, 
the ravages of the restored sweat- 
shops, were merciless—in the dress 








and cloak, in the underwear, chil- 








Tes charge of the Workers Un- 

employed Union that a secret 
agreement, made by the O’Brien 
Tammany administration with the 
bankers of New York, is being hon- 





ored by the “liberal” LaGuardia 
administration, and that this secret 
pact prevents the expenditure of 
sufficient relief funds for the city’s 
unemployed, has aroused the fury 
of the jobless of the richest city in 
the world. Some of the consumer 
press has seen fit to give front-page 
notice to it and even editorial com- 
ment has been evoked. The charges 
were made by the union through 
David Lasser, chairman. 

This secret agreement, Comrade 
Lasser declared, was probably the 
real reason why the city officials 
have not—despite the present :risis 
—used for relief purposes the three 
million dollars and more collected 
in utilities taxes which according 
to the law should have been used 
for relief. The Workers Unem- 
ployed Union, as reported in these 
columns last week, “has brought a 
law suit to compel the mayor and 
the comptroller to begin disbursing 
immediately the three millions to 
the unemployed. Morris Shapiro 
is attorney for the'WUU. 

The story of the secret agree- 
ment begins last fall. when the 
four year bankers’ agreement was 
presented to the Board of Estimate 
providing for the purchase of $70,- 
000,000 in bonds by the banks for 
unemployment relief. Lasser and 
Henry Rosner, then a member of 
the City Affairs Committee, im- 
mediately got from Mayor O’Brien 
a denial that there was any limita- 
tion in the agreement as to the 
rate of expenditure of this fund. 
A month later Norman,Thomas got 
the same answer from O’Brien. 


"| Inherited a Straitjacket" 

But when the Workers Unem- 
ployed Union led a delegation of 
unemployed to Mayor LaGuardia 
on Jan. 2, his first day in office, and 
asked why he was not planning to 
spend sufficient money for relief, 
LaGuardia answered, “I can’t 





Garment Workers’ Union has of- 
fered aid to the strikers. 
Freight Piling Up 

Despite frantic efforts of bosses 
to replace the strikers with scabs, 
freight is piling up by thousands 
of tons. The workers march daily 
along the waterfront as a show of 
their strength. 

The same situation exists in 
every port along the Pacific Coast. 
One striker, Dick Parker, 20, was 
shot and killed by police in an as- 
sault on strikers’ lines in San 
Pedro. 

The amazing display of solidar- 
ity has infused a new spirit into 
the San Francisco labor movement, 
which at one time was among 
the most militant in the country. 
Workers of all industries are be- 
ginning to feel the spirit of strug- 
gle, and the labor movement on the 








West Coast will soon be militantly 
on the march. 








Secret Bankers’ Pact 
Hits Jobless Honored by City 





spend more, my hands are tied. I 
have inherited a straitjacket from 
the previous administration, I am 
limited to $3,000,000 a month. It 
is the law.” The delegation was 
informed that the bankers’ agree- 
ment limited relief expenditures to 
that amount. Commissioner of 
Welfare Hodson nodded consent. 

Comrade Lasser then scrutinized 
the bankers’ agreement, as it had 
passed the state legislature on Nov. 
1, 1933. The agreement, among 
other things, called for the pur- 
chase of $70,000,000 in bonds by 
the banks, out of which the city 
was to repay bankers for past in- 
debtedness of $32,000,000 which 
made a net to the city of $38,000,- 
000. But not one word was stated 
in the public record about any limi- 
tation on the expenditures of this 
money. 

Lasser thereupon wrote Hodson, 
asking in what public record this 
limitation could be found. On Jan. 
19 Hodson’s reply came, with the 
following amazing words: “With 
regard to the bankers’ agreement, 
I am informed by George Mc- 
Aneny, the former controller, and 
Duncan McInnes of the finance de- 
partment, that in conversations 
with the bankers, there was an un- 
written oral agreement to the effect 
that not more than $38,000,000 
would be expended by the city for 
emergency relief for the period up 
to Sept. 1, 1934, which would mean 
an expenditure of approximately 
$3,000,000.” 

In other words, the LaGuardia 
administration was taking, as an 
obligation on itself, a secre’ agree- 
ment between the bankers and the 
former Tammany administration 
that the only money the city could 
spend for relief for one year would 
be that, money which the bankers 
had loaned it. 

“Bankers Would Object" 

Finally, in the middle of Feb- 
ruary, a delegation of the Workers 
Unemployed Union visited Hodson 
and demanded to know why the 
city was not using for relief the 
$3,000,000 raised by the utilities 
tax which had also been passed by 
the O’Brien administration. To 
this Hodson replied, “The bankers 
might object to this use, for it 
would be a violation of the baniers’ 
agreement not to spend more than 
$38,000,000 for one year.” 

This stand was maintained by 


UNION ASSEMBLY RADIO 
PROGRAM 





Last Friday’s program of the 
ILGWU over Station WEVD dur- 
ing the period called “The Union 
Assembly” (10:15 p.m.) featured 
Fanny Hurst, novelist, as guest 
speaker, a musical program includ- 
ing Pasquale Amato, Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, Sigmund Spaeth and 
the Stradivarius String uartet, and 
Vice - President, Luigi Antonini, 
manager of the Italian Dressmak- 
ers Union. Norman Thomas will 
appear on « future program. 





That 


the LaGuardia administration, and 
it discharged 30,000 CWA workers 
on April 1 for “lack of funds” 
rather than use the $3,000,000 and 
rather than scrap this infamous 
“behind the scenes” bankers agree- 
ment. 

The city’s reply to the suit of the 
Workers’ Unemployed Union came 
three days later. In a brief the 
city representative revealed before 
the court that the money had not 
been spent because early in April 
a suit had been started against the 
city by one of the utilities, the New 
York Steam Corporation, to de- 
clare the law creating the utilities 
tax unconstitutional. No public 
mention had ever been made of this 
suit, the city had not replied to it 
nor had the city made any effort to 
get the suit settled. Furthermore, 
no order had been obtained to stop 
the city from using this money. 
The city had merely maintained a 
dead silence. Furthermore, the 
brief of the city said that “the fact 
that the $3,000,000 had not been 
expended had in no way interfered 
with the dispensation of home and 
work relief.” 

City Announces Crisis 

Yet the very same day, the city 
announced a crisis in relief and not 
only was it going to drop 20,000 
families from relief but also all 
rent payments were to stop for the 
time being. 

The fact that the city had made 
no move to spend this $3,000,000 
even before any suit was filed by 
the New York Steam Corporation, 
plus Hodson’s statement, raised 
the strong suspicion that the “lib- 
eral’ LaGuardia was allowing its 
hands to be tied by this “secret 
bankers’ agreement” and would 
not spend the $3,000,000 or any 
other money until the secret agree- 
ment expired on Sept. 1, 1934, de- 
spite the tremendous increase in 
need of the unemployed of the city. 

“The Workers Unemployed 
Union calls upon all unemployed 
to rally in their neighborhoods for 
an exposure of this infamous pact 
between the bankers and the La- 


Guardia administration,” the W. 
U. UU. states. “At the relief 
bureaus, in street meetings, at 
regular local wm--etings, every- 


where, we must denounce the agree- 
ment between the bankers and the 
city which permits “.e unemplfved 
to starve and be evicted while the 
bankers fatten at the city’s trough. 

“Only the mest determined or- 
ganization and struggle in each 
neighborhood wi-.: force the city to 
scrap this bankers agreement and 
to spend the $25,000,000 a month 
necessary for adequate assistance 
to the unemployed. Upon each evic- 
tion notice received, with each fam- 
ily taken off relief, mass delega- 
tions must be sent to each relief 
bureau to demand immediate relief 
for the families. The giving of 
cash relief for f.od has more than 
been offset by the stoppage of rent 
payment. Unemployed, assert the 








dren’s garment and knit goods 
trades, in the neckwear, rainwear 
and corset fields in New York and 
in other centers. 

In the spring of 1933 a sweeping 
drive was conducted in the major 
industries in the metropolis and in 
out-of-town districts. Experienced 
campaigners and local organizers 
were installed. A concerted cam- 
paign started in 60 cities. The word 
went forth “Prepare for immediate 
strikes.” Minor industries were or- 
ganized. 

“We rehabilitated the cloak and 
‘dress unions in Cleveland,” the 
union’s executive board will report 
at the convention. “We fought and 
won a historic strike in Chicago, 
bringing 6,000 dressmakers in, lift- 
ing them from sweatshop depths to 
influence in their trade.” Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore., 
and Seattle, Toronto, Montreal, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, cities in the 
Middle West and the South—the 
union’s drive was far-flung and in- 
cisive. 

Union Gains Recorded 


“Our international union and its 
affiliated bodies are today in con- 
tractual relations with 37 employer 
associations in New York and 31 
employer associations in various 
other markets in the United States 
and Canada, in addition to individ- 
ual agreements in several cities 
with employers where no associa- 
tions exist,—a total of 68 associa- 
tions,” the board will report. “Over 
90 percent of our workers have the 
35-hour week. Wages were in- 
creased in our industry from 20 to 
25 percent, not counting compensa- 
tion for the reduced number of 
work hours. In many cases where 
sweatshop earnings prevailed be- 
fore, wages were increased twice, 
four times, and in some instances, 
even more than that. 

“Among other standard labor 
conditions are: the closed union 
shop, recognition of the union, elim- 
ination of overtime, classification of 
wage scales for various crafts, and 
guaranteed minimum wage scales 
for piece workers, elimination of 
home work, the right of the worker 
to his job, and in the event of dis- 
missal, the right of review before 
an impartial tribunal, and, in the 
cloak industry, limitation of con- 
tractors, labor representation on 
code authorities in most of our 
major industries. 

“The morale of our members at 
the present moment is at a higher 
point than ever before in the his- 
tory of our union, While company 
unionism is a serious problem to 
many labor organizations, we suffer 
very little from it in our industry. 

“We come to this convention rep- 

resenting 131 chartered locals and 
13 joint boards located in 56 cities 
and 16 states. These locals will be 
represented at the convention by 
870 delegates. In 1920, when our 
union registered its highest ad- 
vance after the war, we had only 
64 local unions, 10 joint boards and 
154 delegates. We come to this 
convention with a membership of 
200,000, as compared with a mem- 
bership of 110,000 in 1920 and 60,- 
000 in 1932. 
“Our task, however, is far from 
completed. We are the third largest 
international union in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, with our 
fighting morale at its highest point 
and our material resources multi- 
plied many times. But there are 
tens of thousands of workers on 
women’s garments who have not 
yet been affected by our drives. 
Most are employed in the cotton 
dress and undergarment factories 
in the Middle and Far West, where 
they work under the cotton gar- 
ment code regulations in sharp 
competition to the organized work- 
ers in similar shops in other parts 
of the country.” 
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House Notable 


Collection 


HE Rand School 
henceforth the London Mem 
orial Library of the Rand Schoo 
—occupies a spacious and wel 


lighted hall in the front of the 
People’s 


second floor of the 
. House, a mezzanine at either enc 


floor space 
In the main 

which twenty readers may be ac 

commodated at a and.on al 


time, 


especially with files 


and systematically arranged. 





of valuable material is so piled 
@way as to be difficult of access. 
One of Minnie Seldon’s dreams— 
Minnie is the librarian, all by her 
lone self, though there ought to be 
two—one of her dreams is to annex 
, another room or two, have shelves 
built, procure 1aore boxes to hold 
more pamphlets, as well as locked 
cases to house some of the older 
. and .a: - items, and some time or 
other to get-everything catalogued, 
so that those who use the library 
. Fe not have to depend so much 
. won her memory to locate things 
as they now do. 
It is a neck-and-neck race be- 
tween the growth of the library’s 





there is growth. 

In the summer of 1906, when 
everything was being got ready for 
the opening of the Rand School in 
the old “brownstone front” house 
at 112 East Nineteenth Street— 
long since demolished and replaced 
by an office building—one of the 
congenial tasks of the school’s first 
presiding genius, William J. Ghent, 
“was that of selecting about a thou- 
fand volumes to make up its li- 
Drary. To know Ghent is to feel 
sure that the selection was care- 
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(Read Story of Dedication on Page 3, This Section.) 





By Joseph Baskin 
General Secretary of the Work- 
men’s Circle 





IGHT years have passed since 
our beloved comrade Meyer 
‘London was so tragically 
snatched from our midst. An 
untoward accident robbed us of 
one of the noblest and best loved 
figures in the Socialist and labor 
movement. Meyer London in 
the flesh is no longer with us; 
we can no longer see him, no 


a2 








lis as much a reality today 
though he were actually alive. 
His voice still echoes in our ears 
'—that same voice that so often 
called us forth to battle, . the 
voice that rang out to the work- 
ers to awaken them from their 
slumber, to come to a realization 
of their interests and to embark 
upon the revolutionary road that 
history mapped out for them in 


their own interests. And Meyer 
London, the fighter, the prophet, 
the protagonist of Socialism and 
the lover of humanity, wanted 
passionately to elevate them cul- 
turally and morally, to educate 
them socially, to turn them into 
class-conscious fighters. And this 
noble voice, silenced long ago, still 
reverberates in our ears, still 
keeps calling us to renewed battle. 

The years continue to roll by, 
and men disappear from our midst, 
but the name of Meyer London 
will live and be cherished in the 
hearts of the laboring masses. His 


which his entire existence was 
bound up, and to which he devoted 
all the energy of his life: the 
Meyer London Memorial Library. 
It is a fitting memorial, this 
monument to Meyer London, a 
tribute to knowledge and learning 
and freedom from slavery that he 
so valiantly championed “hroughout 
his fruitful young life. The Rand 
School Library, the home of that 





modern capitalist economy. 
Meyer London at times addressed 





P*ally and judiciously made. It was 
; library from the start. 

jome of those volumes are still 
shelves, but some have been 
and more have been used till 


the masses with bitterness or with 
anger, but it was not the bitterness 
of hate or an underestimation of 
their strength; on the contrary,! 
there spoke a soul in anguish, a 
heart tortured by the realization 


great aggregation of important 
works of a politico-sociological 
nature, enlarged and made up-to- 
date by many valuable additions, 
will house the new Meyer London 
Memorial. 


The organizations that took it 
upon themselves to establish this 


Meyer London 
Section 
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ondon Library Dedicated 





iLondon’s Whole Life a Story 
Of Devotion to His Ideals 





By William M. Feigenbaum 


T was early in the morning 

following election day in 1914. 
After a wild night full of rumors, 
punctuated with brawls at polling 
places, often breaking out into 
open fights, the news had been 
published in election extras that 
the sitting Tammany Congress- 
man, Henry M. Goldfogle, had 


East Side. The extras, however, 
gave only the Republican and 
the Democratic vote; they made 


stuck to their posts, often at im- 


entered upon the tally sheets (that 


was before the time of voting 

















The Socialist watchers and other 
party workers gathered for a bite 
of breakfast in a Division Street 
restaurant. Just as the first rays 
of the sun broke through, Meyer 
London entered—unutterably weary 
but walking like a conquering lion. 
No one who was there will ever 
forget the indescribable thrill of 
the moment. It was worth waiting 
a lifetime for. Comrades shouted 





their joy, embraced and kissed Lon- 


don, tears streaming down their 
| tneess workingmen long exploited, 
plundered and outraged by the 
Tammany rule of the district looked 
up in awe and said, “Is that he?” 

Meyer London had been elected 
to Congress; and the following 
Sunday Madison Square Garden 
was jammed with deliriously happy 
Socialists who came to celebrate. 
“Congressman London,” said Mor- 
ris Hillquit triumphantly, “is the 





loa age vies ie = rooms been re-elected by a majority of|only member of the House of 
9 gether these com- o _— ” sabtintloda wy as i 

» niger "1 ae) cont egg te , | 5,000 in the 12th Congressional | Representatives who has to hire 

prise about 1,/ square feet of District in New York’s congested| Madison Square Garden for a 


Sunday afternoon reception to his 
constituents.” 

Meyer London served six years 
in Congress, six of the most ter- 


sides are open stacks and wall- no mention of the Socialist vote, rible years in recent history. Un- 
cases on which are some 5700 nor did the evening papers until | jike Victor L. Berger, who came to 
bound volumes and a large number late the next day | Congress at a time of friendliness 
of current periodicals. The mezza- The Socialists had carried on a!and good will, he was promptly 


nines and one of the small rooms terrific campaign, and they knew] plunged into the fearful problems 
are overfilled with such books as they had elected their Congress-|of the early years of the war, 
are in less frequent demand and man. The Socialist watchers had] and of the beginning of America’s 


participation in the European 


three bitter and unsuccessful came 
paigns before he finally won elee- 








“overflowed into the offices of Presi- . > its brutal election methods, was| “retirement” forced by a crooked 
dent Lee and Associate Directors W cs d d R d licked. It was the dawn of a new] Tammany gerrymander of his dis- 
Bohn and Fine, and a good deal as oncelve an alse day! tict, a Republican-Tammany fusion 


and wholesale theft of votes—that 
many of his comrades began really 
to appreciate him. He had been 
with them so long, they had known 
him so intimately, they had been 
through so much together that in 
many cases they had hardly noticed 
his steady growth from just a good 
and willing branch worker to the 
stature he assumed toward the end. 

For London was one of that rare 

(Continued on Page Two) 





THE PROPHET 


contents and the growth of the|!onger can we meet or confer| memory will be strengthened by g Socialists believed in patron saints for particular causes, 
physical equipment necessary to| with him—and yet his presence the monument erected in his name Meyer London would be our saint and inspiration in the matter 
make it accessible. But anyhow, | : as| by those labor organizations with of the right sort of labor organization. New years bring new 


problems, and the methods which 


ards and the spirit which Meyer 


never be improved. 

He gave us once and for all an 
Socialist, without compromising 
himself an inspiring force in the 


class movement. 





By NORMAN THOMAS 


days of 1909-10, when the needle workers broke the sweatshop 
yoke are not in all respects the same methods which will succeed 
by slavish imitation for the problems of our time. But the stand- 


to the task of organizing workers on the economic front can 


background and many of the outward circumstances of their lives, 
Meyer London and ’Gene Debs were very different men; they rank 
together in the selfless quality of their devotion to the working 


American Socialists are richer for the heritage of noble memo- 
ries. In our memory and affection none deserve to stand higher, 
especialy among the workers of New York, than Meyer London, 
the immigrant boy who became an American Congressman, the 
worker who invested his legal learning and oratogial powers in 


OF SOCIALISM 


Meyer London used in the great 


London brought, as a Socialist, 


example of the way in which a 
Socialist principles, can make 
American labor movement. In 











bound and unbound, and in the minent risk of their lives, and did} slaughter. A man of peace, one of re 
T remaining room several thousand not turn their reports in to head-|the friendliest and sweetest souls 

pamphlets are kept in boxes de- quarters until the last vote for/I have ever known, his whole 

vised for the purpose, all labeled the least important office had been| public life was a battle; he fought 


has a considerable amount of up- machines). Socialist runners had] tion to Congress; (he told me that ¥ 
to-date materic! on the labor and brought in preliminary reports that/a Socialist in that district had to , 
radical movement, at home and f- indicated the election of Meyer|have 10,000 votes in the bag just - 
abroad. Pamphlets and documents London. But it was not until the| to break even); he was engaged in 
organizational and official reports dawn was breaking that the elec-|earnest and often violent contro- 
* of a most varied character are tion was confirmed by the totaling} versy within his own party, and he 
available to research workers and up of the watchers’ reports. used to say that his bitterest fights 
‘students. Together with the ar- The news swept the East Side| were with himself: “Often in the 
. chives on the balconies, they com- like wildfire. The humble folk of| afternoon ‘I differ violently from 
prise a unique collection. : ae that teeming section had long been] my position of that same morning.” 
All this sounds fairly impressive, ‘ enslaved and plundered by Tam- London lived a turbulent, a fight- 
but t:.2 fact is that the library is | ‘ many Hall at its vilest. This was|ing life, and it was not until after a. 
cramped for space. Books have OW the Memorial Fund the first break. Tammany, for all|his retirement from Congress—a "7 
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fell to pieces. That is a pen- 
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masses and their indiference te (Conti ~e4 ~= Page Four) 







the service of his fellows, the prophet of the tive common- 
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All His Talents 
Devoted to the 
Workers 


(Continued from Page One) 
breed that knows how to grow and 
develop. When he went to Congress 
he was not satisfied merely to 
make conventional Socialist stump 
speeches; he gave himself the task 
of studying and _ understanding 
everything that was before the 
House, and so he gradually became 
one of the best-informed public men 
in America. At one time a tariff 
bill was before Congress, and ‘he 
made himself a master not only of 
the tariff before him but also of 
the history and the theory of 
tariffs. He studied tariffs of the 
past, and he learned of the tariff 
measures of the House of Doges 
that had ruled Venice for many 
centuries. He thereupon learned to 
read Italian and he read all he 
could of the House of Doges—and 
quite startled the best-informed 
men in the House with his excep- 
tional knowledge of the whole field 
of government. 

But despite his deep knowledge, 
despite his genuine contributions to 
legislative despite his 
services to the workers on the in- 
dustrial field (and they were many 
and of incalculable value), Meyer 
London remained to the end what 
he was in the beginning: a flaming 
soul, a man on fire with love for 
humanity and devotion to the cause 


progress, 


of human emancipation. To know 
him was to love him. His bitterest 
political enemies had the deepest 
affection for him personally. The 
henchmen of Tammany, who had 
conspired to steal election after 
election, felt so grieved at his 
tragic and untimely death that 


they quietly attended his funeral, 
walked behind his coffin—and were 
unknown to any one in the throngs 
that mourned. Those who know the 
habits of Tammany henchmen will 
realize the depth of that personal 
tribute. 

London lived briefly, but his life 
covered much. He was but 54 when 
he was struck down on the streets 
of New York by a taxicab, but in 
his 35 years of activity he had 
packed in so much work and so 
many achievements that it is im- 
possible even to list them in a 
space like this. 

Meyer London was less than 43 
when he was first elected to Con- 
gress in 1914, but he had already 
put behind him nearly a quarter of 
a century of matchless service in 
the cause of labor, of Socialism and 
of freedom. 

When he was hailed at the great 
celebration meeting at Madison 
Square Garden the Sunday after 
his first election Jacob Panken re- 
minded the vast audience that the 
foundation for the victory had been 
laid more than four years previous- 
Ty, on June 29th, 1910, when the 
Garden was jammed with cloak- 
makers who had come to vote upon 
the declaration of the great general 
strike that resulted in the magnifi- 
cent victory of that year; and that 
London had been the leader of that 
historic battle. 


ONDON was born in the Ukraine 
December 29th, 1871, and he 
came to the United States twenty 
years later. His father was an old- 
time philosophical anarchist, and in 
this country he published an anar- 
chist paper called Morgenstern 
(Morning Star). The passion for 
liberty and justice that character- 
ized London’s whole life can be 
traced to his upbringing and the 
influence of his father; but his keen 
intelligence caused 
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Part of the long line of sorrowing men and womwn passing in and out of the Forward building 
where their beloved Meyer London was lying in state, honored by those to whom he had devoted 
his noble life. 
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anarchism and to embrace Socialism 
as the proper vehicle for human 
emancipation. 

Meyer.came to the old East Side 
the first flood of 


in the days of 
Jewish immigration, when the dis- 
ease-breeding tenements began to 


be a problem, when red lights twin- 
kled everywhere, when sweat-shops 
vilest, when Tammany polli- 
and plunder of the helpless 
virtually unchecked by 


were 
tics 
masses wa 
any activity on the part of 


masses. He himself was to play a 
mighty role in instilling in those 
masse spirit of self-respect and 
of revolt that did much in changing 
the outward face and the very 


inner nature of that exploitation. 
He was a studious youth, and he 
read enormously. He haunted 
library in the Educational Alliance 
on East Broadway, while at the 
same time joining debating clubs 
that dotted the East Side, in which 


the ambitious Jewish youths dis- 
cussed everything from _ politics, 
science and religion to literature 


and music. He was an ardent de- 
bater as he was a profound thinker, 
and he wanted to give his ideas the 
test of give-and-take debate. 

At the same time he studied law 
while working as a _ cigarmaker, 
and he was admitted to the bar in 
1898. 

He had become an enthusiastic 
Socialist, a member of the party 
and active in its educational work. 
He was particularly interested in 
American history, and he lectured 
much on the subject. I recall that 
he ran for Assembly as early as 
1896, when he was not yet even a 
citizen. His candidacies during 
those early years were opportuni- 
ties for him to get out and preach 
his ideals to larger audiences than 
he could get in debating societies 
and clubrooms. 

Little by little he came to be 
known as one of the most effective 
campaigners in the party; little by 
little he came to be known as one 
who always had something to say, 
whose every campaign speech was 
a lecture from which the hearers 
could learn much. He had the 
knack of stirring up the whole 
population with his zeal, his fire 
and his earnestness. 

He participated in the organiza- 
tion of the Social 


worker of ’Gene Debs in the city 


that up to that time hardly knew 
him. He ran for office again and 
again, using the platform always 
and only for the purpose of propa- 


ganda for Socialism, 


As a lawyer he was one of those 
rare creatures, a man who did not 
him to reject care for material success. 


Democratic 
Party in 1898, and was an early co- 


those | 


the | 
' rade, their big brother. 





could be multiplied indefinitely of 
his refusal to take fees from 
workers and from unions, many of 
which were not learned until after 
his death. 


London’s warmth of heart was 
proverbial, even as was his out- 
spokenness and frankness in dis- 


agreeing with others. I have never 
known a man who quarreled more 
fervently than London—nor one 
for whom people had a greater 
affection, often the very ones with 
whom he had been berating. 
Side by side with his Sx 
work went his work in the 
movement, mainly in_ the 
trade unions. The story of London 
and of those unions cannot be dis- 
entangled. He was not their coun- 
-he was their friend, their com- 
There was 


cialist 
lal or 
needle 


sel 


hardly a decision in many years in 
which he was not consulted. He 
was brutally frank, telling his col- 


leagues when he disagreed with 


them; but once a decision was taken 


up everything to throw 


he gave 
himself into their battle even if 
the decision to fight had been 


taken against his advice. 

London worked with many unions, 
the furriers and the cloakmakers 
being his particularly close friends 
—clients is hardly the word. Dur- 


ing the historic Cloakmakers’ 
Strike he declined to accept any 
retainer; he closed his law office 
and was in the front ranks of the 
strike every moment of the long 
sixteen weeks’ struggle. His speech 


at the maas meeting Panken sa 
ferred to is still remembered for | 
its fervor and its moving elo- 
quence. 

At*the close of that strike Lon- 
don worked out the “Protocol of 
Peace,” a new method of main- 





In Congress He 
Battled for His 


Cause 


victory over the ruthless and beruta 
machine that had so long en» 
slaved them. 


HEN came the war. In Cone. 
gress London was a man off 
peace. He fought against mili- 
tarism. His first move in Congress 


was to propose 2 resolution calling 
upon the President to summon a 
Congress of neutral nations to sit 
permanently and receive the maxie 
mum and minimum demands of 
each of the belligerent nations, 
Had that resolution been carried 
the war might easily have ended 
in 1916, and millions of lives and 
tens of billions of treasure would 
have been saved, America would 
not have been dragged in and the 
world would have been spared the 
horror, the heartache, the anguish 
that has made it a madhouse sinee 
1918. 

London, James 
Morris Hillquit 
Party committee 
President urging his support of 
the resolution. Woodrow Wilson 
listened politely, asked many ques- 
tions, got much information (much 
of which he later embodied— 
without credit—in his ‘14-point’§ 
speeches) and did nothing. te 

In Congress London used every 
avenue of publicity for his prin 


H. Maurer and 
as a_ Socialist 
called upon the 








lution. 

The story of his campaigns for 
| Congress are stories of indomitable 
heroism. London set the whole East 
Side afire. He brought hope to the 
downtrodden masses. He brought 
light into their lives. He led them, 
after three unsuccessful battles, to 





London Was 


Of the Jewish Workers 


a Real Debs 





By James Oneal 


ANY of the present genera- 
tion of Socialists know little 
of Meyer London and his work 
in the labor and Socialist move- 
ment. He was a type that 
makes the Socialist equipped for 
valuable and enduring service to 
the movement. Meyer London 
had knowledge, experience, 
idealism and iitense loyalty to 
the working class. 

Too often we have seen party 
members in the past and the 
present satisfied with an arrested 
intellectual development. They read 
few pamphlets and the party 
and never get beyond this 
stage of knowledge. Or Socialist 
philosophy, Syndicalism, Anarch- 
ism, Trade Unionism and the his- 
tory of these movements they knew 
and know little. 

The Socialist who would serve 
the movement effectively, he who 
would avoid excursions into the 
romantic, who would keep himself 
and his views within the realm of 
objective reality, mrst_~ instantly 


a 
press 


the 


grow in knowledge. This is 
price of effective service to the 
Socialist movement and the best 
interests of the working class. Un- 
less he pursues this quest he can 
be little more than a_ pseudo- 
radical. Just as one can peel an 
onion of layers of various sizes, so 
the pseudo-radical has a series of 
intellectual layers. Peel one and he 
is a Syndicalist, another and he is 
an impossibilist, another and he is 
an opportunist, and so on through 
the various complexes that go with 
the word “radicalism.” 

Meyer London was not of this 
type. He had a rounded Socialist 
culture based upon many years of 
earnest study. He grew from year 
to year, grew in intellectual stature 
and nobility of soul. He was a fiery 
evangel in the labor struggle. The 
class struggle was not a theory 
with him. It was life, it was feel- 
ing the sorrows and struggles of 
the class out of which he came. 

Although he ascended to the pro- 
fessional class, his heart and soul 
were always in the ghetto, in the 
tenements and sweatshops, in the 
struggles of the working class, po- 

(Contim “4 on Page Three) 
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taining industrial tranquility, and ciples—and none for himself. Hig 
about that document viclent con-| speeches were remarkable and 
troversy raged for years. members who were bored by 
In 1906, following the defeat of} most speeches rushed in from* the 
the first Russian revolution, the] lobbies to hear him. More remarke 
stream of Russian revolutionists to! able still, his speeches read as well 
this country began, heroes of the } as they sounded. In printed form 
struggle who came.here for finan- | they were excellent Socialist propas 
| cial support for the battle in the }ganda. His work for social legise 
Czar’s realm. London again closed} lation of all kinds is only now 
his “Jaw factory,” as he called it, | bearing fruit. 
and gave up two or three years When the time came for drage 
exclusively to matchless propa-| ging the United States into war 
ganda in aid of the Russian revo-| he delivered a speech of superb 


courage against war, a speech that 
for lofty patriotism and high devoe 
tion to noble ideals was remarks 
able. He spoke and wrote against 
conscription and the Espionage 
law. He was the only member of 
either house of Congress to vot@ 
against declaring war agains 
Austria. “I am a teetotaler,” he 
said in that speech. “I am against 
war. I will not take the first drinkg 
I will not take the first step into 
war.” 

But his noble work in Congress 
did not win him immunity frong 
bitter, unfair and scandalous ate 
tacks within the party by thosé 
who a year later unmasked theme 


selves as open enemies of the 
party; in 1918 they nearly 
ceeded in defeating him for 


nomination, and the bitterness ene 
gendered resulted in their great 
“left wing” victory in the re 
election of the Tammany henchman 
Goldfogle. 

But he came back to Congress ij 
1920, and again he fought for hu 
manity and for amnesty; for Soe 
cialism and social sanity. He was 
one of America’s leading publie 
men—but Tammany preferred to 
throw him out of Congress, and 
managed it by a crooked gerry- 
mander, a misalliance with the 
crooked Republican machine and 
wholesale theft of votes. 

When London was fifty years old 
the whole labor movement cele 
brated. But his work was over ° 
Upon his retirement from Congress 
he gave himself to rebuilding: his 
shattered personal fortune, and t 
rebuilding the party. But a wi4 
automobile one June day in 19”) 
ended his career, and took from 
one of the greatest souls that 
served our cause. He will never) *./ 


oh et 


forgotten. ; 
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Children Suffer 
For Other Men’s 
Profits 


By Isidore Polstein 

HE New York State Depart- 

ment of Markets through its 
Milk Division, and upon applica- 
tion of the large milk companies, 
issued an order on April 16 
granting permission to milk dis- 
tributors to raise their price to 
the consumers one cent a quari 
for bottled milk. Because of 
subsequent litigation, however, 
this price increase has not yet 
been enforced. 

In the meanwhile the Milk Divi- 
gion has conducted public hearings 
at Albany although no definite solu- 
tion has been proposed. 

The prediction of a strike by 
milk producers and farmers un- 
less they are paid higher prices 
than the present two and three 
cents per quart came from Stanley 
Piseck of Herkimer County, one 
of the leaders of last year’s strike. 
He took the stand that the increase 
should come from the distributing 
companies, not the consumers. The 
great milk corporations have heavy 
overhead expenses in the shape of 
advertising campaigns and pub- 
icity bureaus, and carry on their 
payrolls college professors and 
politicians. 

An advocate of a consumers’ 
milk strike was Mrs. E. H. Rod- 
man who represented an emergency 
conference of consumer and co- 
operative organizations of New 
York. 

Dr. John L. Rice, Health Com- 
missioner of New York City, said 
that an increase in the milk price 
“will seriously jeopardize the health 
of the children of New York City 
through the curtailment of their 
milk ration.” He further stated 
that for each year of the past five 
depression years an average of 
15% of the city’s children suffered 
hunger and sickness due to mal- 
nutrition, one of the chief reasons 
being an insufficient use of milk, 
and, he continued, that since the 
middle of last year this decrease 
in the consumption of milk has been 
more marked. 

Another peculiar slant is the 
fact that former Health Commis- 
sioner Dr. Shirley W. Wynne rep- 
resented the milk companies at this 
hearing through their publicity 
bureau known as the New York- 
New Jersey Milk Institute. In 
answer to the producers’ (farmers) 
representative he stated that if the 
New York City dealers are com- 
pelled to pay more to the farmers 
for milk they will be “forced out 
of business.” L. A. Van Bomel, 
president of Sheffield Farms Com- 
pany, said he believed that an in- 
erease in the price of milk to the 


consumers was “inevitable,” and 
‘Kenneth M. Lee, director of the 
Division of Milk Control of’ the 


~tate Department of Markets, was 
of the opinion that the milk com- 
Panies are entitled to a rise of 


y However, due to increasing pub- 





merous sources, the leading milk 
companies have suddenly changed 
their tactics, and they are now 
making “compromises.” Sheffield 
offers to sell 1600 quarts of bulk 
milk “for the poor” at eight cents 
a quart; Borden will do the same 
with paper containers and now the 
Brooklyn-Queens Milk Dealers’ As- 
sociation also offers a_ limited 
amount of bottled milk at six or 
seven cents a quart. But in return 
they want permission to raise the 
regular bottled milk from 12c¢ to 
13c per quart. 

Mayor LaGuardia has also taken 
a hand in the situation. In his 
efforts to “balance the budget,” 
which has amounted to cutting of 
civil service employees’ salaries to 


assure the interest of the bankers 
loans to the city, he has also pro- 
vided for payless workdays for the 
school teachers. These so-called 
“furloughs” of fifteen to thirty 
days added to their previous salary 
cuts has forced the teachers to stop 
their contributions to the public 
school relief and “milk funds, 
amounting to hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

As LaGuardia is now faced with 
this added burden of relief for un- 
dernourishe | school children he now 
advocates the sale of “surplus 
milk” for this purpose only, and 
at the same time would permit the 
companies to maintain present 
prices. And as a remedy for the 





vocates a “milk-marketing” agree- 
ment whereby though the farmer 
will be guaranteed a fixed price 
for his product the price to the 
consumer will be determined by 
competition in the _ distributive 
field. 

“The price might be lower; it 
certainly would not be any higher,” 
LaGuardia states, with apparently 
good intentions. Yet though-he, as 
well as everyone else, knows that 
the Milk Trust controls the price 
of the New York City market. 
How can the Mayor be so “liberal” 
with the consumers’ money? 

The only public official so far 
who is frank enough to admit the 
truth is Charles H. Baldwin, New 





milk-price situation the “‘ayor ad- 


York State Commissioner of Agri- 











London Shows the Way 


By William M. Feigenbaum 











OW that London has a So- 
cialist municipal govern- 

ment, a municipal bank is bein 
projected. The move to estab- 
lish a publicly-owned bank in 
London comes shortly after the 
remarkable su-cess of So0e:: * 
ist administration of Glasgow in 
restoring wage-cuts to city « n- 
ploy es out of the proceeds of 
a simple little financr 1 oper- 
<. on; interest paid to bankers on 
loans negotiated in pre-Socialist 
administration days was lowered 
one er cent, and that was all. 

The principal difficulty of our 
city is the fact that it is nearly 
bankrupt. Depression plus long 
years of Tammany thievery left 
the city broke. The LaGuardia 
“reform” administration looked 
upon the situation, the Mayor said 
he was sorry to cut wages and 
salaries and the social services, 
and then the city proceeded to 
slash unmercifully. 
Giving him full credit for sin- 
cerity for his expression of pro- 
found sorrow for cutting off the 
means of life of many faithful city 
workers, it is interesting to see 
what reason LaGuardia gave for 
the major operation upon the city 
payroll and its social services. It 
comes down \> one thing and one 
thing only: 
The city’s obligations to the 


ing half a billion or more on self- 
sustaining and self-liquidating en- 
terprises like the subways and the 
water system. 

All the city’s banking is done 
through private banks, and the 
flotation of loans is done through 
private bond houses. And they 
skim off tens of millions a year 
in profits. 


Party Election 
In the Bronx 


In Bronx County, Matthew Levy 
and Samuel Orr were lected dele- 
gates, with 176 and 172 votes re- 
spectively. There is doubt in re- 
gard to the vote for the third dele- 
gate, the count between Haim 
Kantorovitch and George Stein- 
hardt being close and indetermin- 
able. The executive committee has 
ordered another vote on these two 
comrades, to be held SATURDAY, 
MAY 26, 

Members of the Ist, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
6th, Lower 6th, und 7th Assembly 
District branches azd members of 
Jewish branches 2 ‘nd 4, will vote 
at the Bronx Labor Center, 809 
Westchester Avenue. 

Members of the 2nd and of the 
8th Assembly District branches 
and Jewish Branch 1, will vote 
at the Burnside Manor, Burnside 
and Harrison Avenues. 

Members of the Amalgamated 
Cooperati Branch and Jewish 
Branch 3, will vote in the Work- 
men’s Circle, Schoolroom, 3990 
Saxon Avenue. 








bankers, who have loaned a total 
of $2,294,688,191, and to whom | 
the city pays annually between | 
$92,000,000 and $95,000,000 in 
interest, in additién to close to 
$125,000,000 a year for amorti- | 





zation. That is all. 

The tity never thought 
vising agreement with the 
bankers on the basis of changed} 
circumstances—as the _ Sociali t} 
majority in Glasgow did. Nor did| 
it ever think of doing its own} 
banking } 
T! city of New York spends] 
close to half a billion dollars a| 
year; in the boom days of Walker- | 
ism the annual budget ran close! 
to $600,000,000 a year. In addi-| 
tion, there are the heavy expendi- 
tares I\ the five counties that 
make the city. And in addi- 


tion, there are the loans floated by 
the city that at one time totalled 
close to $100,000,000 a year, not 





“city and rising protests from nu- 


ae ee, 


counting bond issues..often reach- 





ee ——~ 


‘Poll; will be open from 1 to 10 
p. m, 
| To vote, members must be in| 
good stay ’"‘ne and must be mem- 
bers of the party for at least six 


months. 


Socialist Guards 


All S.G. men are to attend 
1) Ridgewood Anti-Nazi Dem- 
onstration. Brooklyn comrades 


meet at Myrtle and Wyckoff Aves., 


7:15. New York and Bronx com- 


rades meet at the Rand School, 
6:30. Friday, May 25. Full uni- 
form, 

2) Hike to “Tunte Island. 
Meet at Pelham Bay Parkwry 
Station on the Pelham-Lexington 
Ave. line, I.R.T. 10 A. M. Sun- 


day, May 27. 
8) Mitchel Square Anti-War and 
Fascism Demonstration. Wecnes- 


Does it ever occur to the 
people what might be done if 
the city had its own bank? The 
handling of the vast sums of the 
city could be its own affair, 
NOT A JUICY RACKET FOR 
PRIVATE BANKERS. The flota- 
tion of the bond issues, that have 
totaled two and a quarter bil- 
lion to date, would be the city’s 
affair, AND THERE WOULD 
BE NO PRIVATE BANKERS 
TO HOLD THE CITY BY THE 
THROAT AND EXACT PAY- 
MENT TO THE LAST FAR- 
THING, REGARDLESS OF THE 
CHANGING CONDITIONS. 


Ther’ would be direct contact 
L.cween the city and those «ho 
took its bonds, without the inter- 


vention of profit-hungry bond 
houses. 
City employees would be pa‘i 


their wages with monthly credit in 
the bank against which to draw 
checks, 

Add to a municipal bank the 
establishment of a city printing 
plant to do the city’s printing and 
to print school text books; add to 
that other city enterprises, and it 
will be plain that even under a 
decaying capitalism our city could 
continue and extend its social ser- 
vices, keep up and improve decent 


wage and salary standards, and 
(with the addition of the elimi- 
nation of graft and corruption) 
easily pay its way. 

London shows the way. Glas- 
gow shows the way. Why cannot 


New York? 

Well, the bankers don’t want it. 
They don’t want it in London, 
either. BUT IN NEW YORK 
THE BANKERS PACKED THE 
FUSION CAUSE WHILE IN 
LONDON AND GLASGOW THE 
WORKERS REJECTED MERE 
STERILE “REFORM” AND 
CARRIED THEIR CITIES FOR 
THEMSELVES. 


Stop the Milk Gougers Now! 


culture, who states “it is time to 
admit the fallacy of the theory of 
over-production, and direct our at-_ 
tention to better methods of dis- 
tribution.” But he also piously 
adds, “I hope we can find some 
way of selling safe milk to the 
people of New York City at a lower 
price, and return a greater price 
to the farmer at the same time.” 
Though Commissioner Baldwin, 
Mayor Lawuardia and representa- 
tive of the state and nation ap- 
proached by LaGuardia are all 
aware of the huge surplus of milk, 
cream, butter, cheese and other 
by-products of milk which cannot 
find customers due to small or no- 
income consumers, yet they do not 
even consider the distribution of 
all this surplus to the needy. 
This initial step alone, if ap- 
plied, would immediately bring 
present prices of dairy products 
crashing down and the final step, 
which only the Socialists adve- 
cate, of the Government stepping 
in and completely eliminating the 
Milk Trust and paying the pro- 
ducer a living income’ for his 
product while charging only ac- 
tual cost of production and dis- 
tribution to the consumer, is the - 
only logical solution to this grave * 


It behooves then not only publie 
spirited leaders and citizens to ad- 
vocate this change but here is alse 
a challenge to the representatives 
of labor who should be most con- 
cerned to advocate the public own- 
ership of the milk distributing 
agencies in New York City. 


Al Meyer Named 
For Assembly in 
2nd A.D. Kings 


Al Meyer, on. of the leading 
spirits of the Brighton Beach 
Branch, was named as candidate 
for Assembly in the 2nd A.D., 
Kings, at a -int meeting of all 
the part; bra:ches in the distriet 
last Monday. The branches repre- 
sented at tk meeting were the 








Brighton the Midwood, the Sheeps- 
head, tL. East Flatbush and the 
Brownsvil'. “ewish Branch. 
Comrade Meyer, cho is a high 
school teacher, was one of the prin- 
cipal workers in building up the 
branch » its present high : 
of efficiency. He was the leader 
of the highly successful r’ ng 
of the Ocean Theatre, among many 
other party activities. 

The following campaign commit- 
tee was elected: Comrades Wurm 
and Manus of the Sheepshead Bay 
Branch; Comrades Ethel ~*--se 
and Kaye of the Brighton Reach 
Branch, and Ruth Weisberg and 


Lou Hay of the East Flatbush 
Branch. The names of the two 
members each of the Midwood «»d 
Jewish Brownsville branches to be 
announced later. The campa’ sn 


committee met Thursday, May 





There is more to this than at 


first meets the eye. 


24th, to aap out a stirring and 
efficient campaign. 





This is the occasion of the Gra 








day, May 30. Mor> details to fol- 
low... - rhe I 


ATTENTION, ORGANIZATIONS! 


Please Don’t Arrange _Any Conflicting Affairs for 


SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1934. 


New York’s Socialist and Labor Movement! 
- d 


nd Picnic at Ulmer Park of 
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Drive? Day P D i "7 
NEW YORK CITY t ti 
| On the United FEV OE ii, See Ce wns ay reace Vemonstration 
Bt of the present Labor Committee will - 
i ; take place tga nd 26, ” a Pp. Ls 
‘ : The executive committees o e So- } 
boat By H Frucht of rich people, and for all we know | cialist Leagues are invited to attend this] (¥LOS'NG the Y.P.S.L. calendar of May 30th at the Washington Heights 
: y enry rrucnter ‘ . 4 Labor Cent 1130 St. Nichol 
; lit still harbors a considerable | meeting. A discussion will take place f. M hich nad ith r Center, St. Nicholas Ave., be- 
. Gm Y previous articles on the) : alt B f of the events of the last five months or ay—wnich opened wi tween 166th and 167th Streets. Several 
: ie ; — es : |number of well-todo. But unfor-|¢), the party’s labor work. an inspiring May Day Labor Dem-| Plays and a puppet show wil be dis- 
a ‘ United Socialist Drive were; tunately the majority of the mem-| Lest.—Red_ banner with white letter- ti ry oe | ded played. c 
) written in an impersonal, dignifiéd| bers of the Socialist Party are |ing “Down With Fascism!” at the pa- onstration an as been crow No | Speeches, No S ymposia, No i 
he: . : e ~ 3 : . rade last Saturday. Those who know) with parades, demonstrations, a Cauci” will be the feature of the first 
manner, entirely befitting the| poor, unemployed, suffering from | where it is or saw it after the parade, b il b ‘oht city-wire League hike, Sunday, May 27, 
pages of The New Leader. But| the same sense of insecurity which | please inform Jack Altman or Ben anquet, etc.—wi e@ a mighty} Mobilization plans for the May 30th 
‘ ‘amini i : marks millions of workers else- | 5enitzer. united Youth Demonstration against | demonstration (singing, etc) will be part 
o§ after examining the income of last} marks By é . MANHATTAN Ww apr Man 30. | Chytte Mike. ‘The comrades meet at’ the 
© week, I am disposed to throw| Where. Nevertheless, with resolu-| gh a. p. (95 Ave. B).—Branch meet-|War a i F...cism on May 30.| Pelham Parkway station of the Lexing 
ee nna Sl tion and intense loyalty to our|ing Monday, May 28, at headquarters. | Startin t 184th Street and St. | tm, Ave.-Pelham Parkway line of the 
Ss formality to the winds 1 start 5 ; ga n LR.T. at 10 
ye, , y to e winds and star a t the sum of $75 has al- lith A. D.—Branch meeting Tuesday, Nich 2: -R.T. at 10 a. m. ; 
ae ‘getting personal” with my com- movemen su ‘ 5 May 28, at home of Comrade Fichandler,| Nicholas Avenue at 12:30, the] A general membership meeting of all 
aa ‘ ready been sent in. a bl 310 West 106th St. Discussion of vite YPSL, Spartacus Youth, C--:mu- Manhattan Yipeds. will be Baie imme 
2 5 3] anc 2 é » | majority and minority resolution. ot-]_. > ss > y owin e hike a e rlem 
Sunnyside Branch, while unable ne wil fee ae re nist Youth Opposition, Communist | headquarters at 2005 7th Ave. to dis- 


Tam getting to the point where 
E am worried. With a total quota 
for New York of approximately 
$7,000, we have thus far raised 
$1,118.67. I know to a dollar which 
comrade. made the donation and 
~~ to which’ branch quota the dona- 
-tion is to be credited. I do not at 


« the moment of writing know who 


is responsible for the odd 67 cents! 
But after examining the various 
lists which have been turned in, I 
am convinced that a considerable 
number of comrades strained every 
effort to raise as large a fund as 
possible among their friends and 
comrades. 

Among the branches which stand 
out for their vigorous drive the 
following call for special attention: 
The Astoria Branch, which raised 
its quota of $50 with a snap and 
bang, at one cffair, and then turned 
to other important questions of 
organization. An affair was ar- 
ranged, with appropriate enter- 
tainment and speeches. The stage 
was set for a stimulating, inter- 


esting evening, and with the 
assistance of August Claessens, 
Samuel DeWitt and others the 


trick was turned. 

The Morningside Heights Branch, 
which sent in $75 on account of its 
quota, is deserving of special men- 
tion. Morningside Heights may 
have been the residential section 


to raise its large quota at one sit- 
ting, is thrilling our office with 
substantial checks every few days. 
With an initial sum of $18.75 a 
few weeks ago, it followed it up 
with another $14.70; and on top of 
that came across with $53. A few 
days ago checks came in to the 
credit of Sunnyside for an addi- 
tional $1.67 and $4, and we are 
expecting any day for a jump to 
higher figures. 

The Upper West Side, slow in 
starting, is all set for a record. 
Its quota is a very large one, but 
we have already credited with 
$69. I am confident that the Upper 
West Side will promptly fall in 
line among the “big shots,’ for 
this sum is far, far from the desig- 
nated quota of this center of 
wealth and affluency! 

A considerable number of dona- 
tions have come in from New 
Leader readers, unaffiliated with 
any party branches, and due credit 
has been given them. We _ hope 
other readers will recognize the 
importance of the drive and will 
help us with their contributions, 

I hope in my next article on the 
Drive to announce an increase far 
beyond the sum already raised— 


$1,118.67, and to make special 
reference to other branches- ac- 
tively engaged in meeting their 


quotas. 








Features of the Week on 
aum), WEVD 11300 Ke.) 








Forward 
Forum; 
10. 


Sunday, May 27-11 a. m., 
Hour; 8 p. m., Theatre Union 
8:15, Hippodrome Grand Opera; 
Symposium; 10:45, Bill Bowers, 


Monday, May 28—4:30 p. m., Actors’ 
Dinner Club, direction of Doris Hardy; 


5, Clementi Gigli, drama and music; 
6:30, Conrad and Tremont, two-piano 
duo; 5:45, “The Virginians,’ male 
qquartet. 

Tuesday, May 29-8 p. m., Herman 
Bernstein, Editor, Jewish Daily Bulle- 
tin; 8:15, “A Night in France”; 10:15, 
“Religion and Our Changing Times,” 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell; 10:30, 


Hippodrome Grand Opera, 


Wednesday, May 30—4:45 p. m., Har- 
riet Ayes; 5:45, Elizabeth Andres, con- 
tralto; 8:45, “The Dance and Our 
Changing Times,” talks by outstanding 
dancers; 10, North Queens in “The Heart 
of New York”; 10:30, “Around = the 
Samovar”’—Zinoida Nicolina, soprano; 
Simon Philipotf, balalaika artist, and 
Zam’s Gypsy Orchestra. 


Thursday, May 31—4:45 p. m., “Mi 
lady’s Style Review’; 5, Clementi Gigli, 
drama and music; 5:45, “Musical Cities’ 
—Rosalie Housman, composer; 8:15, 
“Old Time Favorites’—Helen Bishop 
soprano), Helene Lanvin (contralto), 
Zugene Byron Morgan (baritone) ; 
10:15, Congressional Series—Congress 
man J. H. Sinclair; 10:30, Hippodrome 
Grand Opera. 


Friday, June 1—4:30 p. m., Ben 
menberg, The New Leader Review; " 
“My Boy,” sketch starring Jennie Mos- 
cowltz; 8:30, Jamaica Night in “The 
Heart of New York”; 10:15, “The Union 
Assembly,” talk and music. 


Saturday, 
Conroy, blues 
Marches On,” 
sic Hall Program 


Blu- 
8:15 


4:15 p..m., Kitty 

singer; 5:30, “Labor 
dramatic sketch; 8, Mu 
Conrad and Tremont, 


June 2 


piano duo; Harriet Ayes, soprano; Ste- 


ven Barry, songs; “The Threet Cheers”; 
$:30, “Half-Hours with Shakespeare”— 
Eduard D’Oize and Associate Players; 
10, Hippodrome Grand Opera. 


RA ARTEL AGIAN ENA RIS IIG BS ST Ae 


DECORATION DAY 





NEW YORK’S 
CONVENTION 
DELEGATION 


The following were’ elected dele- 
gates to the National. Convention 
from New York City: 

New York City—At Large, 
Frank Crosswaith was the only 
candidate and received 1,302 votes. 


Esther Friedman was elected 
alternate by a vote of 779. Vote 
for the other candidates: Samuel 


A. DeWitt, 406; Mary Fox, 169. 
Delegates in New York and Rich- 
mond Counties (five to be elected): 
Algernon Lee, 361; Julius Gerber, 
355; Simon Berlin, 339; Jacob 
Panken, 316; Louis Hendin, 248. 
The vote for the other candidates 
was as folows: Reinhold Niebuhr, 
155; Max Delson, 150; Edwin Kop- 
pel, 130; Amicus Most, 129; Ed- 
ward Levinson, 123; Cavid Kaplan, 
83; Ellis Sulkonen, 66; Ruth Shall- 
cross, 32; Mary Hillyer, 27; Ronald 
Duval, 22; Harry Lichtenbc«~ 7. 
Alternates — 
378; Morris Berman, 333; G. A. 
Gerber, 319; Wilho Hedman, 295, 
and Max Delson, 161. The vote for 
the others follows: I. Minkoff, 159; 
Leon Gilbson, 142; Ed Koppel, 136; 
Amicus Most, 134; Edward Levin- 
son, 125; Margaret Lamont, 74; 
Helen Pickenbach, 62, and I. 
Menkes, 20. 
Kings County (four to be elected) 
Charles Solomon, 340; Harry W. 
Laidler, 319; Louis Waldman, 297, 
and B. C. Viadeck, 293. Vote for 
the other candidates: Jack Altman, 
150; Murray Baron, 124; Theodore 
Shapiro, 120; Louis P. Goldberg, 


August Claessens, 


38; 





4n Informal Vacation 


WEEK-END 


@ Unity House offers an experiment in comfort and well-being for 
five days of the Decoration Day week-end. For a limited group of 
150 guests Unity will open Friday, May 25th, until Sunday, June 3rd 
(choose any five days at the spe ial cost rate of $16.00. . .$4.00 per 


day. ..proportional reduction for union members.) 
rated, more convenience, 3 new tennis courts (9 in all), 


Rooms redeco- 


2 additional 


handball courts and a fleet of new boats and canoes will be on hand 


for the 1934 season. 
every mood. June rate 
Lackawanna 


Informal entertainment and dancing for your 
$22 a week. 


R.R.—round 
Direct bus—from 3 W. 


$4.50 
3.95 


trip, incl. bus, 


16th Street.. 


From Phila., phone Pennsylvania R.R. for details 


UNITY HOUSE 


Forest Park, Pa. 
N. Y¥. Office. 3 W. 
16th St.—CHe, 3-2148 













Morningside Heights (Room 7, 600 W. 
125th St.).—Open discussion meeting on 
Tuesday, May 29, in Room A, Interna- 
tional House, 500 Riverside Drive. 
Street meeting Monday, May 28, corner 
St. Nicholas Ave. and 125th St. 

Village (201 Sullivan St.).—Monday, 
May 28, regular branch meeting, voting 
on the referendum. 


NX 

» The quarters for the WHTRMFTUSD 
Dance have been changed to the Juliette 
Mansion, 1589 Washington Ave., Satur- 
day, May 26. 

Lewer 6th A. D. (1137 Ward Ave.).— 
Branch meeting Tuesday, May 3 

7th A. D. (789 Elsmere Place) .—-En- 
rolled voters’ meeting last Tuesday, at 
which Matthew Levy_spoke. 

ROOKLYN 

Downtown (157 Montague St.).—Enter- 
tainment and dance Saturday evening, 
June 9, in the Church basement, 101 
Pierrepont St. Entertainment by Rebel 
Arts players. Purpose to raise balance 
of branch quota for the United Socialist 
Drive. Red Falcon Flight to hold char- 
ter party on Saturday, May 26, 2 p. m., 
at 157 Montague St. New branch in 
3rd-7th A. D. being formed. Meetings 
held weekly. Canvass of 3rd and 7th 
Assembly Districts being undertaken. 
Congressional campaign being planned, 
also canvass of enroled Socialist voters. 
Weekly bundle of New Leaders being 


disposed of. 


Midwood (Room 54, 1401 Kings High- 


way).—Important branch meeting Mon- 
day, May Voting on referendum. 
lith A. D.—Important business meet- 


ing affecting future activity of branch. 
Every member must be present Monday, 
May 28, at 500 St. Johns Place. 

18th A. D., Branch 1 (269 Utica Ave.). 

-Bridge party Saturday, May 26, at 
headquarters, Class on Mondays at 8:30 
p. m. Regular meeting every Tuesday. 
Open-air meetings Fridays at Eastern 
Parkway and Utica Ave. 

Brighton Beach (1113 Brighton Beach 
Ave.).—After weeks of hard work by 
the members of the branch, the Ocean 
Theatre strike was finally won by Local 
4, Stagehands, and the manager of the 
theatre is now employing union help. 
Falcon group, led by Mildred Gebiner, 
meets every Wednesday at 4 p. m. Com- 
rade Gebiner is making plans for a 
membership drive. Branch plans _ to 
have a supper at which the May Day 





parade movie will be shown and a 
well-known Socialist will ¢peak. Mem- 
bership meeting Monday, May i 

6th D. (167 Tompkins Ave.).—Ice 
cream festival Saturday, May 26, at 
headquarters, 

QUEENS 

Far Rockaway (1851 Mott Ave.).— 
Discussion meeting, Saturday, May 26, 
8:30 p. m., on “Pacifism and the Class 
War.” Isabelle Friedman, leader. 





81; Bradford Young, 67; Samuel 


H. Friedman, 49; Joseph Glass, 
Samuel Block, 28; I. Fried, 11; 
Maurice Miller, 1. 

Alternates—William M. Feigen- 
baum, 293; Emil Bromberg 250; 
Alexander Kahn, 240, and Jack 
Altman, 216. Vote for the other 
candidates: Nathan Chanin, 203; 
Murray Baron, 158; Samuel ~. 
Friedman, 143; David Breslow, 73; 
Joseph Glass, 73; Evelyn Young, 
69; Samuel Block, 49; Martha 
Safranoff, 34; Max Frankle, 25; 
Maurice Miller, 8. 

Queens County—Anna Bercowitz, 
92; James Oneal, 65; Kirby Page, 
6. Alternates: A. C. Weinfeld, 105; 
Robert Koeppicus, 58. 

The vote in New York City for 
delegate and alternate-at-large for 
the State of New York was: 
Delegate, Norman Thomas, who 
was the only candidate, received 
1,373 votes. The vote for alter- 
nates »was: William Lowber, 154; 
Elizabeth C. Roth, 334; Theresa B. 
Wiley, 630. 

The three delegates from . -onx 
County will de definitely decided 
on by Saturday, May 26. 





A Militant Pamphlet 


The “Militants” of the Socialist 
Party of New York have issued a 
pamphlet entitled 
Militant Program for the Socialist 
Party of America.” The pamphlet 
is divided into three parts, the first 
section discussing the need for a 
new orientation of International 
Socialism, especially stressing the 
limits of democracy, the probable 
necessity for resorting to extra- 
parliamentary methods in achiev- 
ing power, and the essential role 
of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat in retaining power. The 
second part briefly reviews the his- 













League for Strug-'e (Youth Sec- 
tion), Student League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, Young Circle 
League, Young Poale Zion, Van- 
guard Youth, Pioneer Youth, 
Youth Committee Against Fas- 
cism, Student Conference Aga‘.st 
Fascism, and the New York Con- 
ference Against War (Youth Sec- 
tion) will parade through Harlem 
to 110th treet and Fift’. Avenue. 

Ther speakers will protest the 
fleet maneouvers scheduled for the 
following day and wa: prepara- 
tions, the deportation of ‘our 
young German workers into ~:2r- 
many by the Hollaid go’ernment, 
the attack by Legionaires last May 
30 on six Yipsels at Mitchel Square 
and the slauganter of Cuban work- 
ers and students. Memoria’ Day 
the day of military display—will 
become a iay of protest inst 
war and fascism. 700 Yip 's pa- 
raded May Day—800 Yipsels took 
par. in the No More War Parade 
—a thousand Young S 
wear 1¢ blue shirts and flying red 
flags, must demonstrate May 30! 

Three hundred Yipsels and their 
friend. filled U.. Brown.-ille La- 
bor Lyceum last Saturduy and 
made a success of the Yipsels ~*‘n- 
ner and Symp-sium. Following 
the dinner, Hitler, Mussolini, Doll- 
fuss, Father Coughlin and Hucy 
Long in the persons of Eddie 
Dawley, Mike Arcone, Fritz Eis- 
ner, Al Levy and Murray Nathan 
discussed in an informal manner 
(in Arcone’s case, in Italian) “‘1e 
merits of “I -cism, the Hope of 
the World” and their personal 
qua’ fications as the greatest man 
of all time. 

One large table at the dinner 
was completely taken by large 
group, chiefiy nof-Yipsels, of the 
Ladies’ Garr »nt Shipping Clerks’ 
Union. Other unions helped ‘ie 
success of the dinner in the prep- 
aratory stages. 


la.ists, 


The world premiere of the Traveling ; 


Labor Theatre before a trip through 
sever states will take place the evening 








Socialist Forum Calendar 


meetings begin at 8:30 


(All bk m., 
unless otherwise indicated.) 





SATURDAY, MAY 26 
J. B. Matthews: “War and Fascism”— 
Village Branch, 201 Sullivan St. 
SUNDAY, MAY 27 
Frank R. Crosswaith: “Wage 
vs. Chattel Slavery’ —3:30 p. m.— 
People’s Education Forum, 2005 7th Ave. 
MONDAY, MAY 28 
Leonard Lazarus: “Organizing Queens 
Bus Drivers”’—21st A Branch, 2307 
Suyder Ave., Brooklyn. 
TUESDAY, MAY 29 
E. J. Lever: “Organized Consumers”— 
Morningside Heights Branch, Room A, 
International House, 500 Riverside Drive. 


Slavery 


Samuel H. Friedman: “Songs of the! 
Revolution”—Midwood Forum, Room 54, 
1401 Kings Highway, Brooklyn, 

Martha Koopman: “The Bugaboo of 
Public Ownership”’—7th A. D. Branch, |! 
789 Elsmere Place, Bronx, 

Phil Heller: Topic to be announced 
16th A. D. Branch, 6618 Bay Parkway, 
Brooklyn. 

Jacob Bernstein: “The Critical Anal- 





“Towards a} 









cuss plans for building and strengthen- 
ing the Manhattan organization and co- 
ordinating and intensifying Yipsel ac- 
tivity. City Organizer Bob Parker. 
Executive Secretary Ben Fischer and 
others will speak. 

Attractive posters advertising the 
Y.P.S.L.—about two by four feet—are 
available in the City Office for 15 cents, 
two for a quarter. At least one should , 
be hanging in every Yipsel and party 
headquarters, More posters will follow 
this one if it is a “sell out.” : 

Following closely on the steps of New 
Rochelle, Yonkers has been admitted 
into the Y.P.S.L. as ‘Circle 2, West. 
chester, with eighteen new members. 

With the arrival of the Youth Com- 
mittee Against Fascism buttons, Yipsels 
should spur their efforts to gain su 
porters for the Y.C.A.F. No effort should 
be overlooked to gain supporters for . 
this highly important organization. 

Mobilization meeting for the May 30th 
demonstration at Mitchel Square, 168th 
St. and Broadway, Tuesday, May 29, at 
8:30 p. m. 

_ May Festival and Dance of Gircle 8, 
Srs., Kings, at the Amalgamated Temple, 


1i Arion Place, Brooklyn, Saturday, 
May 26. Admission, 25 cents. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES © 








Patronize our Comrade 


Fred Spitz, Inc. 
Florist 
74 SECOND AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Dry Dock 4-0365, 48880 
Not connected with any 
other store in New York 




















STATIONERY and 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 


at specially low prices to organizations, 
Stencils, $1.90 up 
Mimeo Ink 85c Ib. and up 


LERMAN BROS., INC. 


29 E. 14th St. at Union Sq., N. Y. 
Phones, ALgonquin 4-3356-8843 
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RESTAURANTS 


JOHN'S 
RESTAURANT 


The best Italian dishes a specialty 
Private dining -ooms for parties 
Open Sundays — Popular prices 
302 EAST 12th STREET 
Tompkins Square 6-9554 


(Readers of THE NEW LEADER 
are especially welcome.) 

















For a fitting climax to a pleasant 
evening—come around to the 


SAMOVAR 


Dancing Entertainment 
Food to delight the most fastidious, 
prepared by Spiridon Ignatovich. 


142 W. 49. St. BRyant 9-0883 














/ RICHELIEU 
| RESTAURANT 
pipet, 


| served at our newly installed 
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concluding section of the pamphlet 
charts an immediate program for 
the party. The pamphlet is avail- 
able at the Rand School Book Store. 





ysis of Capitalism’’—Flushing Branch, } = 
Room 221, Terminal Building, Roosevelt HALLS and LYCEUMS 
Ave. near Main St., Flushing, SE <= 
FRIDAY, MAY 1 — -_—_ 
| Bela Low: ‘The Problems of the || ROOKLYN 
|} German Social Democracy’—8th A. D, 
Branch, 226 East 10th St LABOR LYCEUM 
Martha Koopman: “The Bugaboo of y 
— Ate — East ] latbush | ‘ ho Se in ee al 
jranch, 539 E. 95th St.. Brooklyn. a 
P . me occasions and meetings at reasonable 
Speaker and topic to be announced rentals. 
22nd A. D. Branch, 864 Sutter Ave., ie dd 3G 2: 
Brooklyn 68 Se 
tory of the American party, and 243-247 EAST 84th STV 
, ; 
the “emergence of the Left.” The | Labor Temple NEW YORE 


Workmen's Educational Association 
Free Library open from 1 to 10 p my 
Halls for Meetings. Entertainments 

and Balls. Tel. REgent 4¢-10038. {* 
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STEUBEN TAVERN OPENS 
. TODAY 





Since early in July, 1933, when 


& 


historic property that runs from 
42nd Street and Broadway to 7th 
Avenue on the south side of 42nd 

Street, announcing the erection of 
a Steuben Tavern, everybody has 
been speculating as to the reason 

why, at this late date, the restau- 
rant was not opened. 

The delay was occasioned by the 
‘ Transit Commission and the Build- 
ing Department on account of the 

louble subway entrances and exits 
~ onthe subway floor of the build- 
ing, which necessitated the com- 
plete rebuilding and reconstruction 
of the subway entrances. 

The B.M.T. and the I.R.T., in 
conjunction with the Transit Com- 
mission and the Building Depart- 
ment engineers, together with the 
Ruilding contractor, had to work 
out a method that would be .in 
accordance with the regulations 
and which would not hamper the 
terrific traffic that flows through 
this spot, twenty-hours a day. It 
was not until the last week in 
February that all the parties con- 
cerned agreed upon the building of 
@ new subway entrance on Tth 
Avenue, and the removal of the 
existing entrance on 42nd Street. 

Opening today, May 26, the new 
Steuben Tavern at 42nd Street and 
Broadway, designed and planned 
by Simon B. Zelnick, built on the 
site whére once stood the John L. 
Norton homestead of what was 
then “The Hermitage” farm, which 
stretched from 38th Street 
Broadway to 48th Street, 
the Hudson River, 


huge signs were erected on the 


on | 
west to} 
brings to a cul- | 


THE NEW LEADER. 











mination a building deal eee | 


$350,000 that has been in the 
ing since July, 1933. 


mak 


Just twenty-five years ago the | 


famous old Metropole Cafe, oper- 


ated by George and John Consi- | 


dine, a rendezvous for the sporting 
and theatrical fraternities, closed 
its door on that historic spot and 
now a quarter of a century later 
the corner again comes into its 
own with a restaurant. 


The restaurant, occupying’ three | 


floors and a sub-basement, facing 
three streets, is said to be the only 
popular priced one in the city hav- 
ing a scientific cooling system. It 
will have a seating capacity of 800 
and is finished in English Tavern 
style, done in light brown. Murals 
and lunettes, designed and painted 
by Winold Reiss, the international 
artist, will adorn the walls of the 
three dining rooms. 

A sub-basement has beer 
underneath the subway 
underneath 42nd Street, and this 
will house the refrigeration 
cooling systems and will also hold 
the preparatory kitchens, lockers, 
washrooms. 
subway floor will be a 
dining room, bar and 
On the street floor 
largest and longest bar ‘in 
York, and also a dining 
There will be an entrance to 
Steuben Tavern from the 
floor, and the main street entrance 
wil be on 42nd Street. 


At Fox Brooklyn 


network 


the 
New 
room. 


will be 


Poe’s “The Black 
Cat” with Boris “Frankenstein” 
Karloff and Bela “Dracula” Lugosi 
begins its Brooklyn screen engage- 
ment at the Fox Brooklyn today. 


Edgar Allen 








Dwight Deere Wi iman & Tom Weatherly | 
resent 4 


SHE LOVES - 





Dramatists 1ild Prize Come 
By HOWARD LINDSAY 
Adapted from Edward Hope's novel 
“Full of merriment. . .It is spon- | 
taneous, guiless and tumultuous. 
It is pure comedy.” | 








—Brooks Atkinson, Times | 
46th ST. THEA. Wot Be 
BRsP1 83 Mewes sore e2 





me we 


On the level with the | 
basement | 
oyster bar. 


ME NOT | 





built | 


and | 


the | 
subway | 
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In the heart of 
the world’s 
greatest city 

& 


The 
TIMES 


SQUARE 
BROADWAY 
and 42d ST. 


the glamour and the glory of this historic spot, 
famed‘in song and story as the world’s most 
prominent corner, springs to life once more. 
No expense was spared to make this the finest 
restaurant in the world. The actual construction 
and equipment of this three-story dining palace 
cost more than a third of a million dollars. It 
contains every facility, every equipment known 
to modern science for the perfect rendering of 
a perfect restaurant service!... 
characteristic of Steuben policy. 


Great oak-panelled rooms 
on three spacious floors. . . 
Beautiful Murals painted by 
the world-renowned master 
Vinold Reiss... The Metropole 
horseshoe bar brought back 


park your car 


dining. 
7 hours 


SIMON B. ZELNIK . 


Armo Cooling & Ventilating Ferro Art Co., Inc. 





WITH THE SPECTACULAR OPENING OF THE 
TIMES SQUARE STEUBEN TAVERN TODAY 


A UNIQUE 
PARKING SERVICE! 


Through an exclusive Steuben 
arrangement an attendant will 


proof garage and deliver it to 
the door when you are finished 
2 hours for 25 cents. 


An Acknowledgment of Appreciation to 


S. S. SILVER & CO., Inc. 
NATHAN S. STRAUS & SONS, Inc. «. - « 


Atlantic Metal Products 


TODAY - 


New York’s most magnificent tavern 
Steuben 


*s crowning achievement! 














to new and greater fame .. . Sound-proof ceil- 
ings...A modern air conditioning plant to keep 
this restaurant delightfully cool in summer. 

Steuben has grown from a modest beginning 
with one small tavern in September, 1930, to a 
chain of ten distinctive taverns, catering to mil- 
lions annually, and Times Square Steuben is 
our crowning achievement. 

Dine here, comfortably, luxuriously, leisurely 
if you wish... speedily, if you 
must . .. the food is of the best, 
the wines and liquors gathered 
from the finest vintages and 


distilleries in the world! 
in a nearby fire- 
You are welcome at any hour 


of the day or night at Times 


50 cents. Square Steuben Tavern. 





- « . Architect 
~ General Contractor 
Kitchen Equipment 
Sani Products 


U.S. Sanitary Specialties 


e 
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Poll Wormser Co. 
Food Products 
Jos. E. oe -agram & Sons, Inc. 


E cand baum & Co. 
Provisions 


Swift & Co. 


M eats 
Friedman & Feigenbaum 














iquors 


Steuben Cigars 
A. Cardani 
Ice Creams 
Fink Baking Cc ‘a 
Bre« nd Ro 
F. - Herris & Co. 
ns d ovisions 
E. I. ‘Burke, “hay 
Ale 
Corn Fredect: Refining 
Corn Products 


John Morgan, Inc. 
Beverage 
a be Pre »vision Co. 


Tor 


o Miller & Sons, Inc. 


w, m. Solomon & Co., Inc. 
Insurance 
Biases L. Bitterman 


eal Estate & Insurance 


Dairy Products 

How ne Printing Company 
Prin 

Carl H. Ss hultz Corp. 
Be 


T he Americ an Sugar Rfg.Co. 


Cano Dry Ginger Ale Corp. 
Beverages 

George M. Still, Inc. 
Oysters 


Cc Lighting Fixtures Fireproof Doors & Bucks Stool Bases Toilet Equipment 
mene —_— S. Feinstein & Sons, Inc. a? . —— Co. ay = oo Company oe Ward ' ’ be 
- Stone Work roofing wx, Holscreens eflectors i “ ; 
Jose = Bow, k Detroit Steel Products Carrier rs ngineering Corp. Triangle pager Metals Works Reza} Display Case Co. eeet 
sectvice ae , ’ Sheet Meta ar Rails 
: ~ Ca t Windows Refrigeration a 7 4 | iH] 
Seufert Phillips Refrig. Co. Jeunes 5. Concer, Jr., Inc. Henderson Bros. Simon Manges & Sons, Inc. H. Kamrass & Son 
Refrigerators Plastering Leaded Glass Rubber Flooring Upholstery eool 
Star Plumbing Co., Inc. DeSylva Lighting Fixtures Standard Bronze Co. Buckeye Glides Magnaphone Co. oe% ) 
Plumbing and Heating Ornamental Stair Railing Ornamental Metal Works Chair Glides ss Loud Speakers 
Art-Kraft Sign Co of N.Y. A. Pardi Tile Co., Inc. Berner & Winterbauer Robert Weiden & Son Berger Manufacturing Co. 
Electrical Signs Tile & Marble Beer Units Upholstery Fabrics Lockers and Steel Shelving 
Kohn & Mundus Fassler Iron Works Jacobson & < peaapaany Waters Filter & Cooler Co. B.N. Levy pot 
Furniture Structural Steel Acoustica Filters Hardware es 
S. S. Silver & Co., Inc., Woodwork ond Interior Decorations ° oe8 
L. Frank R. .C Ww mm Te & Co. Gottfried Bbies Co. Philip bigeee 1 ond & Sons,Inc june Daley, Produc ts 
Meats and Poulery jroceries 3read and Re Coffees an ‘ airy Prod 
H. Sa toe Loc ar Milk ‘Produc ts M. Gree oa Inc. a West Beef & Provision Co. Brow n Vintne rs 
Fruits and Vegetable Milk Bread and Rolls cats iquors — sees 
ag > dme yer & won oA Inc. at ae orp. Herold E. Hamblin, Inc. Nain Id I rey Gordon aoe 
I eppli e que 
John r. uubey Co., Inc. Berriman Bros. Fish Spencer Farms Dairy Pdts. Victory Coat & Linen | 


Supply Co., Inc. 
Linen Supplies 


as kerbocker Ice Co. 


Bece hnut puaving Co. 
Beechnut Products 

B. B. Dorf & Co. 
Liquors 

Park & Tilford 


Liquors 








JACOB RUPPERT’S KNICKERBOCKER & RUPPINER SERVED EXCLUSIVELY 
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No Dead Moments in “Invitation To A Murder” 





The Week on the Stage 


By Joseph ee Shipley 


ROLL YOUR OWN BOMBS that ie: avenues of her return are 
strongly nailed, we wait to see by 
what queer turn the lady will 
wreak her vengeanc.. When the 
innocent doctor, lured by prospect 
of great fortune, ccumbs to the 
desire for gold, his burglary seems 
destined to turn ‘~to murder, and 
his death—also planned murder— 
moves deftly toward apparent sui- 
cide. How all these deeds and 
imminent disasters recoil upon 
their instigator, so that Lucinda, 
having avoided the fate of Juliet, 
must imitate that of the Borgias, 
makes an_ effective evening’s 
thriller for the cool spring air. 





“INVITATION TO A. MURDER.” 
-By Rufus King. At the Masque, 
The head of tt2 Channings— 

pirate-sprung chief family of the 

south-west Coast—feels that her 
life is being ’ eatened. The parrot 
who nibbled one of her grapes 
dropped dead; the maid who sprin- 
kled perfume from the mistress’ 
atomizer met the same fate. And 
what happened to the half-breed 
who would not tell....! But 
weirdest of all is the Romeo- 

Juliettish device which the serene 

Lorinda took to discover which of 

her relatives and heirs it was that 

thus desired to hasten the day of 





Dix-Dunne on Albee Screen 





“Decoration Day” week 


inheritance. And the temptation} This 
that overcame the doctor, em-|brings Irene Dunne and Richard 
ployed in th fantastic and Dix in “Stingaree” to the Albee 


Theatre, where Jeanie Lang, the 
radio cutie, and Ruth Harrison 
and Alex Fisher, dancing stars of 
Constance Bennett’s “Moulin 
Rouge,” share headline stage hon- 
ors. 


hazardous enterprise adds another 
element of grim suspense to the 
odd evening. 

Watching at the funeral of the 
fair yet determined Lorinda, know- 
ing that she was buried alive and 








p—— © MAX GORDON’S OUTSTANDING SUCCESSES * ——= 
WALTER SINCLAIR LEWIS’ 


HUSTON » “DODSWORTH” 


Dramatized by SIDNEY HOWARD 


44th Street West . of aoe 


SHUBERT Ra. 8:40. Matinees Wed. & S 


“ROBERTA” 


A New Musical Comedy 
by JEROME KERN and OTTO HARBACH 


Adapted from Alice Duer Miller's novel “Gowns by gf 


NEW AMSTERDAM Theatre, 42nd St. W. of B'w Eves. $1-3. 


Matinees Wed. Sat., 50c, $2.50, plus tax. 

















THE THEATRE GUILD 


presents 


EUGENE O'NEILL'S Comedy 


AH, WILDERNESS! 


with GEORGE M. COHAN 


LAST WEEK 


GUILD THEATRE, 52nd Street, West of B’way 
Eves., 8:20. Matinees Thurs. and Sat. at 2:20 


Extra Matinee Wednesday Decoration Day 




















MAXWELL ANDERSON’S new play 


MARY OF SCOTLAND 


with Helen Hayes - Philip MERIVALE - Helen MENKEN 


ALVIN THEATRE, 52nd Street, West of B'way 
Eves., 8:20. Matinees Thurs. and Sat. at 2:20 


Extra Matinee Wednesday Decoration Day 


JIG SAW 


A comedy by DAWN POWELL 
with ERNEST TRUEX and SPRING BYINGTON 
ETHEL BARRYMORE THEA., 47th St., West of B' way 
Eves., 8:40. Matinees Thurs. and Sat. at 2:40 


Extra Matinee Wednesday Decoration Day 






















AN EVENING OF UNQUENCHABLE EXCITEMENT AWAITS YOU AT 


stevedore |= 


“A HELL OF A GOOD SHOW”—Benchicy, New Yorker 
CIVIC REPERTORY THEATRE. }i!h, 545th Ave. Eves. 8:45 
PRICES: 30c, 45c, 60c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 (NO TAX) & Sat. 2:45 

For information on benefits TELEPONE WAt. 9-2451 (mel 











“The azure of Mr. Hull's characterization of Jeeter Lester is as perfect a feat 
ef acting a+ I have seen in forty years of playgoing.”—Percy Hammond, Herald Trib. 


HENRY HULL 
“TOBACCO ROAD" 


JACK KIRKLAND. Based on Erskine Caldwell’s Novel 


by 
487 ST iran: 20178. Bree bae Pop. Mats. Wed. & Satesi%te 


*Bryant 9-0178. _Bves. 8:40 
* 











Co-Authors of “Stevedore”’ 


Cagney and Biondell at the 
Brooklyn Strand 





ee 








. > * bad 
George Sklar and Paul Peters, the young authors of the Theatre 
Union’s current hit at the Civic Repertory Theatre. 








James Cagney, the tough guy of 
America’s screen, is to be seen in 
“He Was Her Man,” with Joan 
Blondell, at the Brooklyn Strand 
Theatre this week. 

Victor Jory, Frank Craven, noted 
actor-writer-director, Sarah Pad- 





lan are others in the cast. 

In addition to the feature pic- 
ture the Strand offers a varied pro- 
gram of Vitaphone short subjects 
in which are introduced famous 
stars of the stage, screen and radio. 








Virginia Mishnun Dances in 
“Don't Mind the Rain™ 


The Intimate Theatre Group is 
offering a new revue, “Don’t Mind 
the Rain,” at the Provincetown 
Playhouse. The current offering 
was directed by John Graham and 
features among others Virginia 
Mishnun, well known in party cir- 
cles, who contributes two sole 
numbers to the evening’s activities. 








"The Unknown Soldier Speaks’ 
in “Peace Parade" Shown 
on Broaaway 


“The Unknown Soldier Speaks,” 
said to be a true story of the World 
War as it was fought on all fronts, 
is being shown at one of the Broad- 
way theatres, 

“The Unknown Soldier Speaks” 
makes no excuse for the glory of 
war, but is a direct appeal for 
peace among the nations of the 


world. 
In conjunction with “The Un- 
known Soldier Speaks” will be 


shown the exclusive motion pic- 
tures of the Peace Parade held last 
Saturday on Fifth Avenue. 








Ben Hecht’s best thriller since “Underworld” 


“UPPER WORLD” 


with GINGER ROGERS - WARREN WILLIAM 
e STRAND 


A Warner Bros. Hit! 
B’way & 47th St. 
25c to I P. M. MIDNITE SHOW NITELY 


JAMES CAGNEY . JOAN BLONDELL 


“HE WAS HER MAN” 
e _ BKLYN STRAND 





A Warner Bros. Hit! 

















SAM H. HARRIS presents Y 
Marilyn Miller - Clifton Webb | 
Helen Broderick 


in a new musical revue 


“As Thousands 
Cheer” 


by Irving Berlin and Moss Hart 
with Ethel Waters 


250 front balcony seats now $3.30 
and best orchestra seats now avail- 
able at box office. 


MUSIC BOX yest cr Bway. 


Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 














25c to 6 P. M. "SMIDNITR ‘SHOW SAT. 

HELD OVER 2nd WEEK! IRENE DUNEE 

J oan Crawford RICHARD DIX 
in Vina Delmar’s in the RKO-Radio Picture 


“SADIE ‘STINGAREE 


McK EE” SHIRLEY TEMPLE 


in 2 act comedy, “Managed Money” 
An M-G-M Picture RKO PREMIER VAUDEVILLE 
——On the Stage 


BUSTER WEST 
FRED WARING’S EDDIE SOUTH & Orchestra 
PENNSYLVANIANS OWEN McGlvé 
with TOM WARING ai BRODER 
CHESTER HALE GIRLS 
Broadway 


ARREN and BRODERICK 
APITOL at Gist St. 


: « PALACE 23x 














‘NOW I’LL TELL 
By Mrs. Arnold Rothstein’ 


(The Real Truth About 
York’s Ace Gambler!) 
SPENCER TRACY 

Alice Faye - Shirley Temple 
and Helen Twelvetrees 

A Fox Picture-Directed by Edwin burke 
*% ON THE STAGE * 
Spectacular New Revue 


“THE FLEET’S IN” 


New 















kkk * —Daily News 
GEORGE ARLISS in 


THE BOUSE 
ROTHSCHILD 


4 Darryl F. Zanuck Production 
Presented by JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 


LAST FOUR WEEKS 


ee ee HA 


| suow PLACE af the 


ALL 


Diana Wynyard 
Clive Brook 
“Where Sinners 
Meet” 
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LUCIA 
ANDREA CHENIER | 
Cavalleria & Pagliacci | 


| 
| Wed Eve 
| Thursday 
| 


| Friday 
Sat. Mat., 2:15 








Seats now for all week 

on sale at Box Office 
incl, 

25¢ 35¢ 55c¢ B3c 99e iy 








Starring the Sailor Commi 
ACK PEPPER Popular plus , 
and _ Nautical Nuisances Price 8 A GREAT A S T O R ot aeth ‘Bones 
Wesley _—— —— ewe Gobs STAGE SHOW 2:50;- 5:50; 8:50; 11:30—3 Gen can 
ane is Musical Gobs § fols. 2:50; 5:50; 50— 
SHOW VALUE OF THE NATION Week days (except Sat. e Hols.} Sie. to 8h. 
25e to 2 P. M. Evenings 50c to $2. a é 
BOXY Beitt am 
55e to Close | 
ith Ave. & 60th St. Children Ibe 
ALL THIS WEEE =" 
ON SCREEN 
PASQUALE AMATO, Director 
} > 
| TONIGHT, 8:15........ AIDA RICHARD DIX PARTIES 
Leskaya, Castagna, Radaelli, Ruisi | _ | 
| Tom’ wd 3NON | e6 ” | Party Branches and mpa- 
“ean = , LA reaviata | STINGAREE thetic organizations fo. pe 
NORMA ppt gamageagne quested when planning theatre 











HIPPODROME, 6 Av., 43 St. VAn. 3-4266 
: ere 








ia 


JEANIE LANG parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 


quin 4-4622 or write to Bernard jj 








e 
HARRISON & FISCHER 
e 
ViC OLIVER 


= ALBE 


Theatrical Department, 7 East |) 


Albee roan. sane 
15th Street, New York. 

















den, Ralfe Harolde and John Qua- 


Feinman, Manager New Lead « : 
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Beautiful Ce 
Held at the 


By Nathan Fine 


The 
street 


and they were. 
ideal. With the 


rangements were completed. 


ing. Every detail had been attended 
to by that quiet, unassuming but 





very efficient worker Ben Senitzer, 
to whom much credit is due for 


that impressive evening on May 
28rd which formally dedicated the 
Meyer London Memorial Library 
of the Rand School. 

The fine Workmen’s Circle Chorus, 
with Lazar Weiner as conductor 
and 90 voicés, started the program, 
singing the International, the Red 
Flag, the May Song by Posner, and 
Di Shvue. 

And then came one of the most 
telling features. The uniformed 
Socialist Guards, led by Henry 
Margulies; the Women’s Section of 
the Guards, with Reba Pushkoff at 
their head, and the Yipsels, with 
noble, tall, red standards, marched 
upon the platform. -Immediately 
they and the audience joined in 
singing the International, led by 
Samucl H. Friedman. 

At this point the writer, 
was in general charge of the 
meeting, presented the chairman, 
Charles Solomon, who had been 
Meyer London’s secretary in Con- 


gress. Solomon delivered a master- 
ful speech, reviewing London’s life 
and beautiful and devoted char- 
acter, calling London the Ghetto 


Lincoln. He pointed out that quite 
apart from his public life 
was a lover of books and fine 
literature, and that no more fitting 
memorial could be conceived than 
a library dedicated to the use of 
the workers. 

Joseph Baskin, secretary of the 
Workmen’s Circle, prevented by 
illness from attending, wired: 
“London’s name will never be for- 
gotten by the Jewish masses. The 
monument which we here dedicate 
is only the tangible proof of their 
love and esteem for that intrepid 


and tireless champion of the 
oppressed.” Speaking for the Ar- 
beiter Ring, Joseph Weinberg, 
president of that organization, 


stressed the overwhelming neces- 
sity at this time of having men 
like London, and books and libra- 
ries dedicated to him, to make men 
decent, human, in a world which 
seems destined for hell. Nathan 
Chanin of the Jewish Socialist 
Verband struck a similar note when 
he pointed to the ugliness of our 
capitalist era and the contribution 
of a pure soul as Meyer London. 
He prophesied that when London’s 
world will be born, not only libra- 
ries will be named after him but 


LGERNON LEE remarked that 
“™ the Gods would be good to us, 
weather was 
closed to 
. traffic, the platform set up on East 
15th Street, floed-lights from the 
People’s House, the physical ar- 
The 
plaque was in place on the build- 


who | 


London | 


remonies Are 


Rand School 


inspire the victims with courage 
and wisdom to unite and struggle 
for their own emancipation. Our 
union, in common with all the or- 
ganizations in the needle industry, 
owes a great debt of gratitude to 
Meyer London.” 

The chairman, at this point, re- 
ferred to one who could not attend 
because death had snatched him 
from our midst, late secretary of 
the Board of Directors of the Rand 
School, who had been close to 
Meyer London, interested in the 
founding of a memorial library to 


a. 


housands Honor Meyer Londo 





the late beloved Socialist leader. 
It was altogether fitting, said Com- 
rade Solomon, that we pay our re- 
spects at this time to that loyal, 
able and fine Socialist Abraham 
Zucker. > 

Algernon Lee characterized Lon- 
don as one of the finest types of 
Americans. He paid a_ glowing 
tribute to the character of the man, 
and then read the inscription on the 
plaque: 

“In Honor of Meyer London; 
1871-1926; Born Leader of Men; 
Loyal Socialist; Trusted Adviser 
to Organized Labor; Champion 
of All the Oppressed; His Com- 
rades Dedicate This Memorial 
Library.” 

The Madison Trio, under the di- 
rection of Jack Finestone, played 
two numbers, and then the chair- 





man introduced Jacob Panken, who 
declared that London was a great 
lover of men; he understood men, 
he could interpret men; he could 
forgive. Because he loved men, he 
hated the system which prevented 
men from becoming what ~ he 
wanted them to be. He was a pillar 
of fire. 
with wrong, with traitors 
dons today to raise the movement 
to the level which he sought to 
elevate it! 


Abraham Miller, for the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, spoke 
of the contribution of London to 
the needle trades. B. C. Vladeck 
came early to the meeting but was 
called away and then returned just 
at the moment as it closed. He was 
most anxious to add his words of 

















Meyer London (indicated by arr 


London 


ow) in front of the printing shop of 
run by his father in the early nineties of the last century. 


a 





in His Young Manhood 












OE: 
Mo 


rgenstern (Morning Star) 





The London Library 





(Continued from Page One) 


alty every open-shelf library pays. 
The alternative is to make every 
reader ask for the book he desires 
—which discourages so many read- 
ers and makes so much work for 
the librarian that it seems better 
to risk losing a book now and then. 

On the average the school has 
hardly been able to spend more 
than $250 a year, on new books for 
its library—sometimes much less, 








streets and squares, cities and|For many years one-fifth of that 
states. |sum has come, “like clockwork” 

Norman Thomas’ message | every January, from one of the 
(printed in another section of this; school’s most thoughtful good 





issue) was read by Jack Herling. 

Greeted by warm applause, Ab- 
raham Cahan declared that London 
was elected to Congress 
he represented organized labor, the 
Jewish masses. When American 
labor backs up the Socialist Party 
as Jewish labor supported London, 
then our movement will have ade- 
quate representation in Washing- 
ton and will be a factor in Amer- 
ican life. 

A letter was read from David 
Dubinsky, president of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
\.. Union: “Meyer London was one of 
muthose who did most for the cloak- 
sMakers and dressmakers who were 

toiling. in the sweatshops and to 


| 


| 
because | 


} 








are, for example, bound files of 


angels, Mrs. Annie Berman. 


History, sociology, economics, 
political science, current social and 
labor problems—these are naturally 
the subjects most largely repre- 
sented, though natural science, 
philosophy, and psychology are not 
neglected. Naturally, too, Socialist 
works and books about Socialism 
and related subjects are relatively 
more numerous than in most li- 
braries. 





Besides the books of more or less 
general interest, there is a great 
mass of material, some of it very 
rare if not unique, and of great 


several short-lived weekly papers 
published by German Socialist or- 
ganizations in the United States in 
the 1850s and the 1870s, together 
with manuscript minute books of 
such organizations. These formerly 
belonged to Franz Sorge, and were 
given to the school by Mrs. Sorge 
after his death. From the same 
source came a file of the Neue Zeit 
from its establishment in the early 
1880s down to 1906. Add a prac- 
tically complete file of the daily | 
New Yorker Volkszeitung through | 
its whole history, from 1878 until | 
1932, partial files of the Soziali-| 
stische Monatshefte, printed pro-| 
ceedings of several national con-| 
gresses of the German Social 
Democratic party, and a number of 
other such items, and it will be 
seen there are here data for a 
fuller history of German Socialism 
than has yet been written. 


To David Mikol the library is 
indebted for the first of some 
thirty-five volumes in French, dat- 
ing from 1871 to 1892, and vividly 
illustrating the story of the Paris 
Commune and of the Socialist and 
Anarchist movements in France 
through the next two decades. 
There are also partial files of Le 











value to serious students. There 





Revue Socialiste, of Le Mouvement 
Socialiste, and of La Vie Socialiste, 





longer, but that would only tempt 


the library is a thing to be proud 
of. Let it only be added that, be- 
sides printed matter, there is the 
nucleus of a manuscript and typo- 


script collection (including, for 
exampie, typed stenographie re- 
ports o:” the famous Unity Con- 


and proceedings of a number of 
conferences of the French Socialist 
party. 

Among the most treasured items 
are the proceedings of all but two 
or three of the long series of In- 
ternational Socialist Congresses 
from 1864 to 1931, as well as of 
nearly all the congresses of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions and of the Communist 
International. 


Shortly before his death Eugene 
V. Debs presented to the library 
a bound file of the Locomotive 
Firemen’s Magazine for the eight- 
een years that he edited it, from 
1876 till 1894, and of the Railway 
Times, organ of the memorable 
A.R.U., partial files of the~Social- 
Democratic Herald, the Appeal to 


He could not compromise 
and 
renegades. Oh, for a score of Lon- 


praise to the memory of Meyer 

London. A letter was read from — 
Frank Crosswaith: “Comrade Lon= 
don was one of the great oak trees 
of American Socialism. Like Hill- 
quit, Debs and Berger, his roots aré 
buried deep and will sprout again, 
A beautiful new world will be built © 
because of the deeds of these noble 

men.” : 

Youthful Mildred Kaplan of the 
Meyer London Club was the last 
speaker, and made a touching talk, ~ 
stressing the faith of the risin 
generation in London’s ideals, ani 
their determination to follow in hig 
footsteps. 

On the platform were seated the 
mother, widow, and daughter of 
Meyer London, his brothers and 
sisters and near relatives, as well 
as scores of the outstanding men 
and women in the Socialist and 
labor movement, the Workmen’s 
Circle and auxiliaries. When the 
meeting closed, the audience visited 
the library, in the center of which, 
banked by flowers, was an 0o 
painting of the man to whom was’ 
dedicated the Meyer London Memo 
rial Library. 





THE GHETTO DEBS 


(Continued from Page Two) 
litical and economic. Their wrongs 
were his wrongs, their defeats and 
victories his defeats and victories. 

He was never arrogant in his 
relations with the organized work- 
ers. He knew their difficult 
their prejudices, and the foul en- 
vironment that shapes and, too 
often, misshapes human beings. 
He was patient, tolerant and hope- 
ful, ever confident that education 
and experience would hammer the 
mass into an eventual solidarity of 
aims. 

Into the struggle he threw hime 
self with an intensity that amazed 
those who for the first time saw 
him in action. I recall, when come 
ing to New York for the fixst time 
in 1906, of seeing him on the 
Socialist platform and addressing 
strikers. His impassioned earnest. 
ness moved workers to a frenzy of 
enthusiasm. He communicated to 
them the deep convictions and feel- 
ings that swayed every moment of 
his lite. 

Meyer London was a Yiddish 
Debs. He hated pretense, dis- 
honesty and the small motives that 
too often influence the actions of 
men. He was impatient with the — 
mere poseur, with the person wha 
substituted radical rant for sound 


knowledge, impatient with the 
mouther of phrases. During the 
Communist upheaval in 1919 he 


said: “It isn’t necessary to be a 
fool to be a revolutionary.” The 
epigram stung like a lash because 
it was true. Again and again he- 
would coin a phrase that would 
sum up a situation, bare its basic 
content, when others required more 
time and words. 

Not that Meyer London was in- 
fallible. That is not possible to any 
human being, but when he had 
something worth saying it was 
worth hearing because of the 
knowledge and the sincerity of the 
man, 

Sleep on, Comrade London, soul 
of the working class, fiery crusader 
against wrong, yeoman fighter for 





Reason, and the National Rip-Saw, 
and nine massive scrapbooks into 
which he had pasted clippings that 
interested him from 1898 till 1914. 


| 


These are preserved in a specially | 
built cabinet. ; 
The list might be made much 


the editor to use his blue pencil. 
Enough has been said to show that 





’ 


objects which will 


liberation! May we who survive 
you be better workers in the Cause 
for having known you and worked 
with you in the days when you in- 
spired us by your noble examplef#® 





vention of 1901 at Indianapolis and 
of the national convention which 
nominated Thomas and Maurer at 
New York in 1928), and a great 
mass of photographs, cartoons, 
posters, leaflets, badges, and other 
constitute a 
veritable museum of Socialist his- 


tory, whenever wall space and 
suitable cases for displaying them 
are available, 
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is Memory Will Never Dié 








ndon’ s Character Was 
As Notable as His Service 





By Harry Rogoff 


Author of “An East Side Epic.” 


The biography of Meyer London. 
HAT manner of was 
Meyer London? 

In physical appearance he was 
of medium height, rather spare, 
with large grey eyes, a wise, high 
forehead, a deeply lined face, 
rominent nose, nervous, capable 
ds. A quick step, with chest 
thrown forward, betrayed a large 
reserve of energy and a spirit of 


man 


defiance. He was always rest- 
less. On the platform he would 
pace up and down, back and 
forth; at a conference he would 
Strain and fidget, rise, walk 
about, sit down. I¢ven at social | 
gatherings he was constantly on 
the go, pacing about the room 
restlessly 


Humaneness and sincerity were 
the dominating traits of his char 


acter. He was incapable of acting 
for effect. He could not disguise 
his feeling, whether of liking or 
of dislike. His actions proceeded 
from humane impulses. He neve. 


#opped to calculate, to figure out 
how 2 concentrated action would 
affect his person or his fortunes 
The act was performed as soon as 
the humane urge manifested itself 

His humaneness bore no taste of 
philanthropy. It was not from pity 
or from a sense of duty that h 
gave himself to others; it was in 


sptinct. He never remembered him 
self when confronted with th 
needs of others or with a call t 
action. 

Yet he had a keen sense of lif 
for the joy of living. He laugh: 
heartily at the slightest provoca 


tion. He loved sociability and con 
versation, both serious and light 
He was an excellent companion and 
@ much sought after guest. At! 
gatherings he was the life of the 


~ party. 


He was an idealist, not so much 
from conviction as from an inner 
compulsion. He hated injustice and 
evil not in the abstract but in the 
concrete. He often regretted his 
study and practice of law because 
of the sins of the weaker brethren 
in the profession. The transgres- 
sions of his colleagues would 
plague him. They made him doubt 
his own integrity. He would ask 
himself: “Am I really better than 
they? Am I sufficiently careful 
of the truth, sufficiently scrupu- 
lous? Aren’t my fees excessive? 


’ Am I doing as much as I should 


for the people who entrust their 
fortunes or their person to my 
hands?” 

These traits of character—sin- 
cerity, humaneness, love of truth, 
love of life and men—won for him 
the devotion, the admiration and 
the trust of many thousands. 

In his younger days he was one 
of the most popular soap-box 

akers in his party. Those were 

@ days when every radical edu- 
eator on the East Side enjoyed the 
limelight in the manner of a 
theatrical celebrity. Every promi- 
nent speaker had his worshippers 
¥\> praised his name above all 
Others. London drew his followers 


from among the old and the young, 


the American born and bred and 
the immigrant from abroad. His 
oratory was of the kind that warms 
the heart and makes it glow. He 
never made his appeal to the baser 
instincts, never sought to inflame, 


ever, the prophet who denounces 
and curses, but the prophet who 
edifies and uplifts. He struck the 
prophetic not in his perorations, 
which were fervent prayers for 
justice and happiness for all man- 
kind. 

His intellectual 
surprisingly wide. He knew a 
number of languages. His native 
tongues were Russian and Jewish, 
and later in life he mastered Ger- 
man, and after making America 
his home he adopted English as his 
language. He had a reading knowl- 
edge of French and could converse 
and even address an audience in 
Italian. His ability as a linguist 


interests were 








to incite, never libeled or defamed. 
Some of his idolizers spoke of him 
as a prophet. He was not, how- 


was remarkable. Charles Solomon, 
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7. absorbed from history and eco- 
nomics. His colleagues in the 
House of Representatives con- 
sidered him an authority on the 
history of American development, 
political, economic, and social. His 
speeches on the floor of Congress 
were replete with historic facts 
and their interpretations, evincing 
scholarly zeal in collecting and 
scholarly skill in handling. He was 
probably the best-read man in the 
House. 

Though a leader in a political 
organization founded on fixed prin- 
ciples and bound by traditions, 
there was not a trace of the par- 
tisan in London. His loyalty to 
Socialism was in effect his loyalty 
to the downtroddén and to the 
enslaved. He did many things that 
the orthodox party member frowned 
upon, and he chafed at many things 
that the party expected him to do. 
Yet nobody, excepting the most 





fanatically blind, doubted his loy- 
alty and sincerity as a Socialist. 


to recede, while at other times he 
was immovable as a rock, deaf to 
all pleas of moderation. His atti- 
tude of weakness or firmness was 
determined by what he considered 
to be the ultimate aim, the higher 
good. He did not play up to the 
galleries; did not think of the im- 
mediate effect his action would 
produce. 

London’s relation to the masses 
was ‘unique. He never resorted to 
demagogic methods to win their 
confidence, he never declared his 
love for them, never coddled them, 
never gushed over them. He was 
more apt to chastise them for their 
failings. But between him and the 
masses he taught and led was never 
a barrier of intellectual superiority 
or of social remoteness. He loved 
to meet the people at all hours of 
the day or night, mingle with them 
and exchange views with them. 
After meetings and conferences: he 
would descend from the platform 





or issue from the council room and 





At the White House 








one of his early Congressional 
secretaries says that during one of 
his summer vacations in Congress, 
London learned French, developing 
a high degree of proficiency in the 
language. He read French classics 
in the original for diversion and 
he also read Italian literature in 
the original. 

His chief mental food, 








however, 


| Meyer London and Morris Hillquit upon the occasion of their historic visit to President Wilson 
at the White House early in 1916, when the great Socialists urged upon the President a peace program. | 


— ee 


Some called him capricious, others | 
thought him imprudent. The true | 
explanation, however, lay in his | 
instinctive honesty, his ever-ready | 


impulse to act according to his | 
conviction. 
This explains also a seeming 


contradiction in London’s political 
activities. He was at times ready 
to yield and compromise, even glad | 











jas they pleased. 


enter into long discussions or con- 
versation with any one who cared 
to join him. His home and busi- 
| ness office were always wide open 
for the more active workers of the 
union or the party, to come and go 


London put a high value on per- | 
sonal pride. In many of his talks 
to the workers he sought to foster 








the fires still burned brightly 


souls that have ever devoted 


of darkness into daylight. 

More than thirty years 
highly regarded and 
loved this brave and 
has fallen in the very 
life. 


noble 





don’s tragic death. Himself an old man, 


truest hearts, and one of the finest and noblest 


the cause of the poor and needy, the oppressed 
and exploited, in their struggles to climb out 


have I 
respected, 


midst of 


Meyer London was in the truest sense of 
the term a man possessed of self-respect. 
was endowed with all the qualities which make 
for a noble and worthy character, and at the 


A Beautiful and a Lofty Memory 


By Eugene V. Debs 


The following is the message sent by Eugene V. Debs upon receipt of the news of Meyer Lon- 
broken by ailments resulting from long imprisonment and 
decades of incessant work for his great Cause, with less than six months of life still before him, 
’Gene Debs and his heart went out to the soul 


in the soul of 


of Meyer London in these eloquent words: 


HE tragic and premature death of Meyer same time he had as soft a-heart as ever, 
London is a great loss to the Socialist devoted sympathy, and the loving tenderness 
and labor movement, robbing us forever of of a mother. 
one of the most brilliant minds, one of the With the utmost courage, with the most 


themselves to 


known, 
and deeply 

who 
noble 


comrade 


his ment. Let them 


example set by this noble man, this dear com- 
this true friend. Let them find conso- 
lation in the beautiful and lofty memory 
which he has. left as a heritage for the coming 


rade, 
He 


generations. 


absolute devotion and loyalty, he carried out 
all his duties to the Socialist Party and to the 
labor movement. 
movement London’s name will be written in 
letters of gold and will be read 
many years after to come. 

To his widow and family I extend the 
deepest sympathy in this hour of bereave- 


In the history of the labor 


for many, 


in them a sense of dignity and 
personal worth. In fact, he was 


of a man than with his material 
welfare, and this, too, because he 
put a similar valuation upon his 
own character. Material welfare 
was nothing to him in comparison 
with spiritual and moral dignity. 

This deep sense of pride did 
not interfere with his inordinate 
modesty. To the end of his days 
he retained a bashful smile and a 
child-like chuckle which bespoke 
youthful genuineness. He hated to 
hear his praises sung. He once told 
a friend: “I dislike to be praised 
to my face. I am glad I won’t be 
able to hear the eulogies over my 
bier.” 

When London’s fiftieth birthday 
approached, towards the end of 
December, 1921, the Socialists and 
the unions, together with the hosts 
of his personal friends, organized 
a fitting celebration. A great mass 
meeting was held in Lexington 
Opera House in March, 1922. The 
Opera House was jammed to the 
rafters with a vast throng. A long 
llist of speakers representing every 
phase of the labor and Socialist 
movement paid their tribute to 
him. And while the laudatory 
speeches were being made, London 
was in the wings back stage, 
pacing up and down, muttering to 
himself: “What damn fools, making 
such a fuss over nothing at all!” 

A Socialist editor who had known 
him a score of years said that he 
was one of the most deadly earnest 
men that ever lived. And he added: 
“Those who observed him on the 
platform in a strike, in a political 


campaign, or protesting against 
some injustice, marveled at his 
tremendous earnestness. His soul 


was on his lips, his eyes afire, his 
body aquiver with anger that such 
things should be among civilized 
beings.” 


How the Memorial 

al y . 

Fund Was Raised 

(Continued from Page One) 

Jewish trade unions—the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union and the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America—the 
Workmen’s Circle, and the For- 
ward Association. 
The Workmen’s Circle many 
years ago placed a tax on its 
membership for this purpose, the 
sum now totalling $15,000. A sim- 
ilar amount was contributed by 
the Jewish Daily Forward, and 
this, together with the money do- 
nated by the unions, will constitute 
a reserve fund whose interest will 
be utilized for the maintenance of 
that part of the library dedicated 
to the memory of Meyer London. 
It is sometimes said that the 
workers are a thankless lot; they 
soon forget the very leaders who 
gave so much of themselves for 
their interests. We don’t know 
how much of that accusation is 
true, but we are justly proud that 
in Meyer London’s case, at any 
rate, it has been disproved. Meyer 
London’s name can not and will not 
be forgotten by the workers. This 
monument that they are today 
erecting to his memory is incon- 
testable proof of their high regard 
and wholehearted devotion for 
this remarkable, courageous, un- 
compromising fighter. 
The library that will henceforth 
bear his name will be a source of 
inspiration, of inexhaustible enthu- 
siasm to all those radical fighters 
who come to refresh their spirit 
and raise high their hopes in the 
struggle for which Meyer London 
gave his life. 











find consolation in the lofty 
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much more concerned with the soul. 
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= / ‘Honeymoon’ Is 
# iver, Clothing Union 
Tislecates Are Told 








|= By Gertrude Weil Klein 

EAVEN knows, I hate to 
r*® sound sloppy and sentimental, 
ut even a hardened cynic would 
ve been thrilled by the conven- 
(ton of the Amalgamated Clothing 
ers of America which took 
: in_Rochester last week. Not 
at any actual business was trans- 
ed; but I doubt whether any 
mportant business is ever carried 
in at conventions. There was only 
e discussion of a major problem 
that on the demand for week- 
k introduced by the New York 
gation, which was defeated. 
The convention was a parade, a 
larade of achievements—and who 
resist the excitement of a pa- 
de? This one was doubly im- 
essive becaus~ the achievements 
ere carried through during four 
pars of extreme poverty, both in- 
de ‘the union and among the 
wkers generally. 
W_eew territories—previously anti- 
mion bulwarks—and new members 
ly the thousands were added to the 



























































malgamated domain: Buffalo, 
tica, Syracuse, Poughkeepsie; 


e Keller Heumann Thompson Co. 
Rochester with 1,200 workers; 
poseph & Feiss of Cleveland with 
600 workers; 30,000 shirt work- 
s scattered all over the East; the 
ngle pants industry; the wash 
it trade.. And the organizing 
undertaken during a _ time 

economic conditions had 
bached a new low, is still going 


* NRA Gets Credit 


Of course, the NRA and the 
ew Deal received a great deal of 
edit for the success of the 
jon’s organization work and for 
hatever betterment of conditions 
as been brought about. Miss 
rances Perkins made a _ speech 
hich might serve as a renomina- 
on ‘speech for President Roose- 
bIt. Its keynote, frequently re- 
pated, was as follows: “It is to 
e workers’ pocketbook that we 
business) must look for a mar- 
pt for our mass production, and 
he New Deal is the instrument 
hich is changing the worker from 
commodity into a market.” 

resilent Hillman’s support of 
NRA is also well known. He 
ve his usual able, well-thought- 
t adc__:s in his usual deliberate 
ay, sans fireworks and sans ora- 
ry. Of course it was a 100% 
CA talk; it could hardly have 
ben any thing else, since Hillman, 
s a member of the National La- 
br Board, is part of the admin- 
tration, with all the responsibil- 
and obligation that tht im- 
ies. He expressed his impatience 
ith those who minimize the gains 
labor thr.igh the NRA. “We 
e here to pledge our support to 
e purpose and aims of the NRA 
& make every sacrifice neces- 





y for its success,” said Presi- 
ent Hillman. 
There were, however, several 


Bsenting opinions on this ques- 
ion, both on the part of some of 





Learns About Strike— 
Won't Deliver Goods! 


MILWAUKEE. —A fine ex- 
ample of working class _ soli- 





darity was shown here this week 
in the general strike of glove 
nakers. 

A truck carrying raw ma- 
prials from Chicago drew up in 
front of the Ness Mitten Co. 
driver jumped out, saw the 
ket line, and asked the picket 
aptain about,the strike. He 
irew out his own union card in 
he truck drivers’ union and 
paid: “I certainly won’t leave 
ny material for scabs to work 
pn.” He returned to his truck, 






























the great speakers—notably I ..vid 
Dubinsky, president of the Inter- 
natione’ Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union; Nathaniel Spector, 
manager of the Millinery Workers’ 
Union, and Judge Jacob Panken 








“FIGHT FOR IT!” 


Demand 40 hours’ pay for the 
30-hour week which will be imposed 
on industry starting June4, Thomas 
F. McMahon, president of the United 
Textile Workers, urged upon cotton 
textile workers, and fight for it 
if necessary. The 25 percent ma- 
chine curtailment program should 
not be effected at the expense of 
labor, and the present wage mini- 
mum of $13 a week is entirely too 
low to admit of any reduction, he 
added. 











RRA 





Mr. Charles Herman, 


156 West 44th Street, 
New york City. 


Dear Sir: 


refrain from antagonizing 


MTP:JS 


shrieks for itself. 


NATIONAL LABOR BOARD 
WASHINGTON. D'C. 


May 7, 1934. 


Independent Building Service Employess Union, 


The Regional Labor Board has no jurisdiction 
in cases where an employer has not signed the P.R.A. 
and is not operating under a code. 


It is our understanding that the Building 
Maintenance Industry's code is pending now. 
have been hearings and are to be more. 


In my judgment it would be wise for you to > Sevvliad 


in cases where the employer has not signed the P.F.A. 
until such time as the code goes through 


Marion Tanner Pearson 


~<a 


NAIEVETE—OR NRAZZBERRIES? 
The letter of Mrs. Pearson, Regional Labor Board Executive, almost 
“Don’t antagonize employers by unionizing activi- 
ties” till code is signed, she suggests. But the building employers have 
waited months for that lagging code, they assert; now they’re organ- 
izing. Federated Press says, Mrs. Pearson recently cancelled a hearing 
on a complaint lodged by the same union because the employer told 

her there was no cause for complaint! 


There 
employers by unionization @ 


Very truly yours, 
REGIONAL LABOR, BOARD 
useete Vora | fans een, 


Executive Officer 


Central Labor Body _ 
Joins Conference 
On Public Housing 





The following article is an im- 
pressionistic study of an incident 
at a recent meeting of organized 
labor’s central council in New 
York City. We present it to our 
readers as such—EDITOR, LA- 
BCR SECTION. 


By Louis Schaffer 

HOSE interested in the prog- 
ress of the American labor 
movement who did not attend the 
last meeting of the Central Trades 
and Labor Council—central labor 
body of New York City—missed a 
genuinely historic event. Two 
forces—the conservative and the 
progressive—met there. Unless I 
am a poor observer, each side 
agreed inwardly that the other was 
not as black as usually painted. 
The occasion for the encounter 
was the movement for public hous- 
ing and slum clearance started by 
the Housing Committee of the So- 
cialist Party. B.C. Vladeck, busi- 
ness manager of the Forward and 
former Socialist alderman—one of 
a delegation at City Hall which in 
its time was acutely aware of the 
housing problem and _ presented 
plans which would have solved it— 
addressed the delegates at the in- 
vitation of the executive council. 
Vladeck is not a stranger to the 
struggles of organized labor, and 
the delegates realized that fact. As 
President Ryan correctly said when 
introducing him, Vladek is now a 
member of the City Housing Au- 
thority in New York, but the main 
reason for inviting him to the coun- 
cil was his close connection with 
and his services to the labor move- 
ment. While the Socialist former 
alderman was listening to the re- 
ports of the various labor union 
representatives, he heard frequent 
statements which must have seemed 








of the Socialist Party—as well as 
on the part of many of the dele- 
gates and officer 

Honeymoon Is Over 
Mr. Dubinsky in the course of 
his talk said that the first three 
months of NRA were the “honey- 
moon” period in the partnership 
between industry and labor. Now 
labor is being politely listened to 
but its demands are ignored, while 
the de. .ands of the industrialists 
are being heard, he concluded. 
Mr. Spector spoke along the 
same lines and expressed the con- 
viction that only a powerful, gi- 
gantic labor movement will force 
reforms not only on the statute 
books but in the actual operation 
of industry. 

Judge Panken in a speech 
which brought the convention 
to its feet again and again, 
challcuged those who try to 
serve the interests of capital 
and labor both. (It was im- 
possible to get a copy of his 
speech before NEW LEADER 
press time, but ge hope to 
print it next week) 

There was much to rejoice at, 
much to be hopeful about, from 
the labor and Socialist viewpoint. 
Here is an army on the march. 
For ‘ne most part it knows where 
it wants to go. Occasionally, the 
body of the procession gets a lit- 
tle ahead of its grand marshals, 


once in a while it may seem as 
though the parade is galloping 
swiftly away in several directions 


at once, but underneath is a pretty 
steady cohesiveness and unanimity 
of interest, pazticularly among the 
old-timers who have been through 
the mill, and who have seen the 
many webs spun by each new 
messiah fade like a mirage. 


Education Needed 


Yes, there were people who re- 









: Muse * and drove the ma- 
passes sent o Chicago. 
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j the Big Stick of the trust-busting 


membered Teddy Roosevelt and 


Freedom, Al Smith, the “great 
humanitarian” and the New Tam- 
many—and there were many who 
had voted for Lehman and La- 
Guardia. They are not going to 
be carried off their feet so easily 
in the future. With the newcom- 
ers in the ranks of organized la- 
bor, it’. a different story. Here a 
big job of education must be done. 
A lot depends on how it will be 
done. 

To me, the -ighlight of the 
whole convention was the Roch- 
ester membership. The Rochester 
membership was the first to suffer 
from the depression. Rochester 
makes the best clothes in the coun- 
try and there has been no demand 
for the “best” clothes. In <pite of 
the fact that the Rochester mem- 
bership has not been making a liv- 
ing for years, there was a spirit 


of idealism which rought a lump 
into your throat. 

Rochester was the host of the 
convention and the Rochester mem- 
bership outdid itself in hospitality. 
Here you saw the full membership 
—Rochester had declared a holiday 
for the week—while tthe other cit- 
ies were represented by the cream 
of the organization, the “activ- 
ity,” who, r.sre or less, worked 
steadily. And this membership, 
many of them on relief, the ma- 
jority of them working onl, a few 
days a week when they do work, 
gave an example of unswerving 
devotion to the ideal of solidarity, 
the spirit of organization and 
unity, that it was worth coming 
miles to see. 

It made me all the madder at 
the rotten system which does not 
give really grand people like this 





of devotion and loyalty, a spirit 


a chance to live. 





Convention Cheers Cahan’s 
Plea for Link With Socialism 








‘JN Europe the economic phase 
of labor goes hand in hand 
with the political end of 
the same movement—in other 
words, the Socialist movement . 
Let us hope that conditions are 
shaping themselves so that Amer- 
ican labor will take the same 
point of view as European labor 
does—that it will fight for the 
improvement of the condition of 
the working class gene-ally, for 
the betterment of the conditions 
of ,humanity—for a change in 
the entire system under which 
we live... Ht is not right that 
some people should make millions 
without any work at all, while 
others are starving because they 
work too hard. It isn’t right. 
Things must be changed AND 








eza, Woodrow Wilson and the New 
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THEY WILL BE CHANGED. 





“We are taking a step in the 
right direction. I see American 
and European labor shaking 
hands on the platform here in 
the person of Comrade Plettl 
[German Socialist refugee, pres- 
ident of the International Fed- 
eration of Clothing Workers]. 
The day is not far distant when 
labor all over the world will fight 
for the emancipation of labor 
and humanity at large. 

“Down with capital—Democ- 
racy must reign supreme! We 
must have real labor thinking 
and real democracy such as I 
understand your union is fight- 
ing for.” (The convention arose 
and applauded and cheered.) 
—From speech of Abraham 


more like those expectc1 at a party 
central committee meeting than at 
a rally of conservative AFoL. or- 
ganizations. 

Complaints About NRA 

It is nothing new to hear S2-‘al- 
ists or other radicals complain 
about the woes and sufferings of 
the workers. Often it has been 
charged that these complaints are 
exaggerated. But few have heard 
such bitter complaints about the 
present conditions of the workers 
and about the practical appl:.ation 
of the NRA, as were presented by 
the various delegates at the last 
meeting—only the delegates were 
taking up . ital questions that touch 
the very life of their members, 
rather than academic theories. 

Among the reports of the various 
unions, for instance, ther2 was one 
of the longshoremen’s strike given . 
by J. P. Ryan, who is also inter- 
national president of the longshore- 
men’s union. He did not make a 
fuss over his report. As a matter 
of fact, I do not think he expected 
to make a report. He spoke with- 
out oratorical flourishes. But what 
a picture of a real class struggle 
he unwittingly painted! 

Machine guns; stockades; spies; 
the conniving of the ship owners; 
their methods of exploiting the 
Negro worker both to get the work 
done cheaply and to create race 
hatred. And then this signi‘cant 
phrase from Ryan’s lipe: “IT 
SEEMS THAT SO FAR ONLY 
LABOR IS MADE TO OBSERVE 
THE NRA AGREEMENTS.” 
Perhaps Ryan’s narrative of the 
longshoremen’s struggle made such 
a profound impression on me be- 
cause the previous eveni I at- 
tended the party’s benefit perform- 
ance of “Stevedore,” where this 
very struggle of the dock-worker is 
so powerfully dramatized, as it ap-" 
plies to the Negro and white work- 
ers in the South. But there were 
others at the press table who did 
not see the play and they were im- 
pressed by Ryan’s talk as much as 
I was. 

* * Saal 

Approach, Plus Facts 
Comrade Vladek made a distinet 
hit with the delegates of the Coun- 


cil. There was mild applause »."'-n 
he was introduced, but when he 
finished there was a great ovation. 


And when Vice-President Mulhol- 
land moved to ti 1. him by a ris- 
ing vote, the entire assembly rose 
and again chcered. 

I am not interested, at this 
moment, in giving the readers of 
The New Leader the various excel- 
lent arguments backed by facts and 
statistics that he g¢..ve for the par- 
ticipation of organized labor in a 
movement for public housing. I 
am interested just now in his ap- 
proach: 

Council Joins Conference 


Vladeck spoke to the _ trade 
unionists like one of their own 
number. He made no attempt to 


appear as the “wise” one or to 
smuggle in criticism of the trade 
union movement for its past mis- 
takes. The main effort he made 
was in emphasizing the importance 
of organized labor’s doing some- 
thing now. Therefore, when after 
his speech he made an appeal to 
the body to join the Conference on 
Housing that the Socialist Party 
and several progressive unions are 
calling for June 28, Abraham Lef- 
kowitz’s motion to endorse it was 


carried with enthusiasm. This is 
the way Meyer London used to 
speak to the trade unionist, and it 


is the only way to succeed. 
* * + 


History and time are the greatest 
stage masters. For years I have 
hoped to witness a meeting such 





Cahan, editor of Jewish Daily 
Forward, at Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ Convention. 












as this one held on this evening of 
May 17th, but I never pictured in 
my mind such a selection of prin 


(Continued on Page Four) 
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(Continued from Page Three) 
cipal performers as the trend of 
events had innocently cast. 

The conservative trade union ele- 
ment was represented by the 
laconic, sharpwitted president of 


the Central Trades, Ryan. The 
progressive element was repre- 
sented by the versatile Vladeck. 


Ryan is an outspoken and active 
worker in the Tammany ranks. 
Viadeck is a Socialist leader who 
has always excoriated Tammany 
and the Tammany system. Ryan’s 
parents came from the green hills 
of Ireland, and Vladeck’s from 
Russia. Even their English imme- 
diately emphasizes the different 
sections from where they come. 
Yet, if an instrument could register 
the thoughts of these two men 
during the hour or so that they 
sat together on the platform at 
Beethoven Hall, I wonder whether 
among other transcripts we would 
find the following records: 


What They Thought—Maybe 

Ryan (while listening to Vla- 
deck’s excellent presentation of the 
importance of the housing program 
for Labor)—“This Socialist cer- 
tainly has the right dope. Maybe 
organized labor could travel along 
with him.” 

Vladeck to 


(while listening 


Ryan’s report of the valiant strug- 
gle of the longshoremen)—“There’s 
something about this simple report 
on the longshoremen’s strike that 
gets to the bottom of the class 
struggle. Some of us talk about 
revolution and militant class strug- 
gle while sitting comfortably in 
offices miles away from labor 
battlefields. Here is a man who is 
no radical, yet carries out the real 
struggle. If nly he could see the 
light, and turn loose from his po- 
litical ties—what an asset he 
would be to the labor movement!” 
* *~ * 

There was one regrettable fea- 
ture about the meeting—the almost 
solid absence of the dele_ates of 
the so-called progressive unions. 
With the exception of Morris Fine- 
stone, secretary of the U.H.T., who 
together with Zausner was instru- 
mental in obtaining the invitation 
for Vladeck, one delegate of Local 
22 Dressmakers, one delegate of 
the Cloakmakers’ Local 9, and the 
old reliable Fred Gaa of the 
Painters’ Union made up the en- 
tire roll call. 

It seems that it is much easier 
to get some of our people out to a 
parade, a banquet or a funeral. 
As for me, I would rather see 
them at the meetings of the 





Council, 





Pocketbook Union 


Adopts Demands 





At a stormy membership meeting 


of the International Pocketbook 
Workers’ Union at Stuyvesant 
High School, the previously an- 
nounced intention to give Ossip 


Walinsky dictatorial powers and to 
expel members criticizing him or 
the administration had to be relin- 
quished. For a group of members, 
vigorous though in the minority, 
refused to have anything to do 
with the former union manager 
who had turned coat and had gone 
with the bosses, and the Joint 
Cauncil feared to press the point, 

Walinsky got the floor once, 
managed to quiet the boos and 
epithets from the floor, and uttered 
promises galore to bring back the 
factories which had fled New York 
and to give jobs to thousands of 
unemployed handbag workers. But 
‘when he tried to speak a second 
time, a large portion of the mem- 
bership would have none of his 


Building Help 


Organizing 





In a determined drive to end in- 
tolerably degrading conditions 
among building employes, the union 
called a mass meeting of all super- 
intendents, janitors, starters, ele- 
vator operators, porters, mainte- 
nance men and general apartment 
house office and loft building help 
recently at the Labor Lyceum, 247 
East 84th Street. There are some 
800,000 such workers in the city, 
with only a few thousand organ- 
ized; but, officials pointed out, since 
the campaign started hundreds 
have registered at the general of- 
fices of the Building Service Em- 
ployes International Union, Local 
832B, in the Chanin Building, Room 
673. Organizer McLeod, in charge 
of the Harlem district, reports hun- 
dreds of applications every week 
of workers eager to improve their 
condition, which is admittedly one 
of abject slavery. 

The organization is determined 
to establish a 40-hour week and a 
seale ranging from $65 a week for 
chief starters to $35 weekly for 
operators, instead of the conditions 
like the following gleaned ‘rim 
recent membership enrollments of 
superintendents: 77 hours per week 
for $10 a month; 90 hours weekly 
at $70 a month, and 276 hours 
monthly at $55. 

Party members are asked to urge 





all building employes with whom 
they come inte contact to join. 


i 


oratory and for half an hour pan- 
demonium reigned before he could 
be heard. 

Eighteen demands to be _ pre- 
sented to the Industrial Council of 
Leather Goods Manufacturers for 
inclusion in a new collective agree- 
ment June 1 were adopted by a 
voice vote fri-n the floor, Chairman 
Charles Kleinman deciding how the 
vote “sounded” to him and an- 
nouncing the results that way. 

Before the meeting, members of 
the Socialist League gave out leaf- 
lets mimeographed in English and 
in Yiddish urging their fellow- 
members to keep up the fight for 
clean and aggressive unionism. 


Grocery Clerks Push 
Organizing Drive in 
Brooklyn and Uptown 





Oscar Hochman was elected vice- 
president of Local 338, Retail Gro- 
cery, Dairy, Fruit and Vegetable 
Clerks Union, at a zegular mem- 
bership meeting this week. Com- 
rade Hochman succeeds Albert 
Sidofsky, who was named business 
agent for Long Island. 

The personnel of the committee 
of the labor movement which will 
hear the charges against Samuel 
Heller, former finance com. “tee 
chairman, and othe _, and bring in 
recommendations was announced 
by Morris Finestone, secretary of 
the United Hebrew Trades. 


It was ani. unced that the inten- 
sive organization campaigns will 
continue in Brooklyn, Bronx and 
Washington Heights. Retail store 
clerks are urged to come to union 
headquarters in room 735, 22 East 
17th Street, and join during the 
campaign at a reduced fee. 

The following strikes and settle- 
ments are reported by Business 
Agents Charles Weisberg, Brook- 
lyn, and William Hochman, Bronx: 

Brooklyn: -elman, 1310 Ave- 
nue J; A. Zion, 810 Washington 
Avenue; Dairy Store, 44 Lee Ave- 
nue; Chopevetsky, 34 Delmonico 
Place; Feldman’s, 365 East 98th 
Street Eddie’s Food Market, 337 
East 98th Street; Seville Food 
Store, °47 East 98th Street; Vein- 
stein, 31 Belmont Avenue; “tore at 
4109 13th Avenue. A campaign is 
being waged to organize the six 
Epstein’s Pure Food Stores, which 
firm twice applied for an injunc- 
tion against pic’.ets. In the case 
of Dickers, signed up at 1401 Coney 
Island Avenue and 2221 65th 
Street, the Communist Food Work- 
ers Union has started picketing 
the 65th Street store on the ground 
that some of its men had once 
worked for a former owner of the 
store on the same site. 

Uptown: In the strike being con- 
ducted against Mayers Dairy Stores 
at 3805 and 3862 Broadway, the 
owner has closed down one profit- 
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(Continued from Page One) 
battles of the workers. 


become too impossible. 
Anybody who’s followed 


always, alas, constructively. 


unions, too—have_ scorned, 


tics and policies. 
The answer to (2) 


them all—they’re all 


For the]|on the spot. We’re likely time and 
most part, the A. F. of L. is where 
the organized workers are. And we 
belong with them wherever pos- 
sible, to help them to try to guide 
and inspire them, unless conditions 


our 
columns knows how often we’ve 
criticized. the A. F. of L.—and not 
And 
anybody who knows anything about 
labor history knows how eften in- 
surgent unions — “revolutionary” 
con- 
demned, then embraced certain tac- 


is another 
matter. There are dozens of strike 
situations developing throughout 
the country. We'd like to handle 
important. 
But we have to worry about time 
and space, and we prefer where 





been made, and an 


onstration takes place daily. 


sterdam Avenue (nine 
sent by union); Lincoln Food 


dred more members of the associa- 





Sheboygan Shoe Co. refused 
negotiate with a committee from 
the Boot and Shoe Workers Union, 
over 100 workers walked out on 





able store in order not to have to 
recognize the union. Clerks and de- 


strike. 





Militia Ready to Help Cops Crush Truck Drivers 


(Continued from Page One) 
in tackling and throwing for a loss. 
Bond salesmen have been glad to 
seek new fields to gyp in. 

Behind the strikers have been the 
moral and financial support of the 
Central Labor Council and the vote 
of the Minneapolis Building Trades 
Council to call a sympathetic strike 
of its 25,000 members. 

The'‘militia are all ready to come 


in and take control if the huge 
protest mass-meeting of truck 
drivers on the parade grounds 


doesn’t turn out as the bosses want 
it to. A temporary truce has pre- 
vented more casualties than the one 
hundred already reported. During 
the truce, the employers are debat- 
ing whether they have to comply 
with the decision of the Regional 
Labor Board that they must deal 
with the unions as collective bar- 
gaining units—considered.a victory 
for the strikers. If the bosses can 
get the militia in, they feel they 
ean defy board and strikers and 
get the scabs to move the trucks 
out. 

We print below an eye witness 
account of previous developments 
in the strike 


By Audrey Maye 


INNEAPOLIS, Min. — This 

city is the scene of one of 
the most momentous labor events 
in thes. parts. Three thousand 
truckers went on strike Tuesday 
night, May 15th, primarily for 
recognition of the newly-formed 


Drivers and Helpers Union. Three 
days later two thousand cab -.iv- 





ers joined them, 
The event is causing a furore 





here—as the i..wspapers of the 
country are reporting. The strik- 
ers immediately established 1 high- 
way blockade, picketing all the 
bridges which carry trucks from 
St. Paul to Minneapolis, and all 
the highway entrances to the city. 
The market place has been closely 
guarded, and “cruisers” go scout- 
ing around the cy looking for 
stray trucks that have run the 
blockade. Milk drivers and_ ice 
truckers are the only ones permit- 
ted to carry on their regular em- 
ployment, as they have unions of 
their own. Brewery drivers, who 
have ‘their own unions, settled up 
after a few days. 


Militant Spirit Shown 


sut the truck c_ivers are 
playing quite a militant spirit, 


dis- 
al- 


though a good many of them are 
newcome: to the game. As for 
the eab drivers—these boys, a 


class-conscious group in any city, 
are out in full force and are ac- 
quitting themselves admirably. All 
the strikers are working overtime, 
many of them going without sleep 
or rest for forty-eight hours at a 
stretch, 

In spite of the fact that prices 
in food have risen and bread has 
become difficult to obtain, the citi- 
zens nevertheless have shown a 
kindlier spirit towards the strik- 
ers than is customary with them. 
This ci.y was the scene cf two 
huge demonstrations at the court- 
house recently, involving five th-»- 
sand unemployed and sym)>athiz- 
ers each time, and the public ought 
to be used to such things by - 
Our local newspapers are working 
up sentiment against the strikers 
by printing lengthy arti'‘es on 
“law e- ~ -cement” in “e interest 














ee 





of the public (and the employers’ 
committee). 


Bosses Defend “Public” 


Socialists have been seen on the 
firing lines, unofficially assisting 
the workers. The Communist leader 
in Minneapolis was voted out of 
the strike by the union. A very 
effective strike-breaking organiza- 
tion, the Citizens’ Alliance, em- 
ploying the great business acumen 
and individual imitiative their 
members are famous for, have 
gone in for another kind of club, 
the kind that eracks_ workers’ 
heads, and are conducting terrorist 
meeting. against the str’ -rs for— 
guess what!—for the public, of 
course—the “starving women and 
children.” 

The truckers, who always like 
excitement, thought the strike was 
quite a picnic nn they began it, 
but a little experience v ‘4 the 
police have made them take a more 
serious viewpoint. Over a hundred 
of them have been arrested and 
herded into confinement under the 
conditions peculiarly reserved for 
all labor agitators. Most of these 


were released on bond, but they 
came away with good idea The 
police, ided by hundreds of newly- 
deputized strike breakers, have 
been most ins»lent and domineer- 
ing, orde:‘ng pickets ~* the high- 
ways and forcing them to drive 
away their parked cars. T >y are 
providing special escorts armed 
with night sticks to get trucks 
through to the city. At a spas- 


modic series of rioting in the mar- 
ket place Saturday, over twenty 
strikers were injured in clashes 
with the police. But cops are learn- 
ing what elubs feel like, too, and 
often it’s their own clubs they feel. 





livery boys are picketing Kamien’s 
Dairy at 605 West 158th Street. 
At the Municipal Food Markets 
(Metropolitan Food Exchange) 25 
arrests of pickets have already 
injunction 
against picketing has been sought. 
Union meat workers are also on 
strike, and a dual picketing dem- 


Agreements, calling usually for 
cuts in hours and wage raises. to 
the union scale of $37, have been 
effected with White Star Markets, 
new store at 161st Street and Am- 
workers 


E.x- 


change and Sam Huer & Soi: at 73 
Featherbed Lane; with Morris 
Sackman, president of the Food 
Merchans Assocaition, 102: West- 


chester Avenue, and with one hun- 


tion who have signed individual 
contracts. 
SHEBOYGAN, Wis.—When the 


to 





possible to get stories from peo \ : ‘ ae 
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again to miss something vital,” 
but we try not to. We ask corre-— 
spondents to help us by calling our 
attention to omissions and errors. 
Furthermore, we ask the few who 
write that way not to believe that 
our failure now and then is part 
of a deep, dark conspiracy of si- 
lence. (Remember, too, that when 
the Communists have squeezed the 
last bit of publicity and dram 
tion out of a given situation, they. 
toss it aside and plunge on to the 
next, as they’ve often done in the_ 
past. There will be silence i! 
then.) 
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Union DirectoryA@ 


ONNAZ, SINGER EMBRUIDERERS | 
TUCKERS, STITCHERS end PLEAT- 

ON, Local 66, 1.L.G.W.U., 

7 Lae 15th St. Phone Algonquin €3657- 
3658. Executive Board M very Tues- 

~*~ Night in the Office of the Union, 
z. wesesenem, President; Leon Hatteb, 
Manager; I. A Barkinsky, Sec’y-Treas, 














































AMALGAMATED 
LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERI 
New York Joint Board. 31 West 151) 
St., New York, N. ¥. Phone Tom 
kins Square 6-5400. L. Hollender 
Catalanotti, Managers; Abraham Miller, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 














AP MAKERS UNION, Local No. 4, 

Tel., Orchard 4-9860.—Regular meet- 

ings every ist and Srd Saturday. 
Executive Board meets ove, ae 
All mectings are held at Second 
New York City. 







Avenue. 









(“LOAK, SUIT & DRESS PRESSERS’ 





UNICN, Local 35, International 
Ladies’ Garment bg Unioa, 
60 W. 35th St., N. Y. C.—J. Breslaw, 









Manager; L. Biegel, Chairman. 


UR DRESSERS’ UNION, Loca) 32, In- 

ternational Fur Workers Union, Office 
and headquarters, 949 Wil by 
Brooklyn; STagg 2-079%. Reg. 
ist and &rd Mondays. Presiden’ 
Robert Glass; Vice Pres., Stephen To 
basko; Business Agent, Morris Reissg © 
Secretary, Samuel Mindell; Treasurer, 
Albert Helb. 3 
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OINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST. 
MAKERS’ UNION.—Offices: 232 Weat 
40th St., N.Y.C. Tel. LOngacre 5-5100, 

Board of Directors meets every Monda 
evening; Joint Board meets every Wi 
nesday evening in the Council Room at 
218 W. 40th St. Julius Hochman, Gen, 
Mgr.; Phillip Kapp, Sec’y-Treas. 


> 


THE AMALGAMATED fegags 
ADIES’ Pg are CUTTERS’ UNION, * 
ieee No. 10 t.ti. G WU Office, 

60 W. 35th St.; Phone Wis. 7-808%, | 
Executive Board meets every Thursday By I 
at the office of the Union. Joe Abramo- Int 
witz, Pres.; Sigmund Perlmutter, ee 
Sec’y; Louis Stolberg, Asst. Mgr.; Maurice 
W. Jacobs, Sec’y to Exec Board; Nathan. 
Saperstein, Chairman “of Exec. Boards @: 

THE INTERNATIONAL® 
ADIES8’ GARMENT WORKER® ¢ 4 
UNION, 3 West 16tn Street, 
3-2148. 


New 
York City Phone Chelsea 21 
David Dubinabe, President. 
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AMALGAMATED out 

W ITHOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA, New §°8% & 
L York Local No.1. Offices, Amalithone and 

Bldg.. 205 West 14th St.; Phone Wat- Bdiction 
kins 9-7764. RAeguiar meetings every 
second and fourth Tuesday at Arlingtom @ @nd ° 
Hall, St. Mark’s Place. Albert B& Bin pe: 
Castro, President; Patrick J. Hanion, 
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Vice-President; Frank Sckol. Fin. Secre- 
tary; Emil Thenen, Rec. Secretary; Jo 
seph J. O'Connor. Treasurer 


ILLINERY WORKERS UNION, 
Local 24. Cloth Hat, Cap and Millt- 
oery Workers’ Internationak Un 

Downtown effice, 640 Broadway, PPO 

Spring 7-4548; uptown office. 30 W. Saami 

St.. phone Wisconsin 7-1270. Executl 

Roard meets every Tuesday ag nF 

P M. Manager, N. Spector; Sec’y-Trea 

Alex Rose; Organizers, I. H. Goldbere, 

A Mendelowitz, M. Goodman, fe 

Oppenheim; Chairman of Exec utive ea 

Roard, Morris Rosenblatt; Secretary of 

Rxecutive Board. Saul Hodos 













































ECKWEAR MAKERS’ UMION, Local 


11016, A. F. of L., 7 Fast 15th St. and 

Phone Algonquin . Joint Ex- F : 
ecutive Board meets every Tuesda fea Ss never 
at 7:30, Board meets every 'u y ing Ww 
night at 8:00 in the office Ed Gottes- d 
man. Secretary-Treasurer of pape: 
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NEW YORE |" 
YPOGRAPHICAL UNION No-6. Office #YP 
St 

















and headquarters, 24 West 16th 

N. ¥. Meets every 3rd — tt from 
month at Stuyvesant High School. 
St. East of 2nd Ave. Phone Te shin ink. 
Sq. 6-7470. Leon H. Rouse, President3s\naoanda 
James P. Redmond, Vice- President; J ‘ 
J. McGrath, Secretary-Treasurer; ene . ly the 
J. O’Brien. James P.Redmond and Jam “side i 
J. Buckley. Organizers 

AITERS’ & WAITRESSES’ UNION, t 

Local No.1. A. F. L. and U,  , [72 Prese 

290—7th Ave. M. Gottfried. Pres.3 | Office « 
B. Gottesman, Secretary. cate. wit 
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my friend told 
me. “But that 
ain’t all. The 
Army at Fort 
Douglas is sold 
on it, too.” 


” 


Fort Douglas 
is one of the 
major military 
posts. Investiga- 
tions showed 
that the garri- 
son here, par- 
ticularly the of- 
ficers, are de- 
vouring large 
quantities of 
this poison 
propaganda, It 
is undoubtedly 
having a _pro- 
nounced _ effect 
upon the post. 
Local Silver 
Shirts boast 
that the Army 
at Fort Douglas 
and throughout 
the nation has 
gone fascist and 
will be “on the 
right side” when 
“the crisis” 
comes. At the 
post and among 
the office-hold- 
ing elements a 
belief that a 
revolt of the 
“mob”—a Com- 
munist revolt 
—impends 
amounts to an 
obsession, espe- 
cially in view of 
the dissolution 
of the CWA. 
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The Army post has been worked 
up to such a degree of fascist en- 
thusiasm that the officers are hold- 
ing several meetings weekly in 
which Silver Shirt “literature” and 
methods of handling mob riots are 
studied and discussed. 

The military post seems to have 
contracted a bad case of anti- 
reditis. Riot guns have been in- 
stalled at the fort in case of an 
uprising of Communists. All re- 
serve officers in this vicinity are 
required to report at the fort sev- 
eral times a week and are given 
rezular instructions in handling 
“mobs.” The city was surveyed 
recently for the placement of effec- 
tive machine gun nests in case... 

Most significant was the recent 
organization of an American Le- 
gion Alerte unit here under the 
open patronage of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which circum- 
stance unwittingly revealed the 
economic source of the fascist urge 
—a badly frightened plutocracy in 
the midst of the worst depression 
in the history of capitalism. 

The American Legion Alerte unit 
was launched several months ago 
at a meeting in the Chamber of 
Commerce headquarters for the 
avowed purpose of “protecting 
property and government”—ex- 
actly the purpose behind the Silver 
Shirts, Nazis and Mussolini fas- 
cists. Like they it is anti-Socialism, 
democracy, labor, Jew and for- 
eigner. It is nation-wide and rep- 
resents one of the more militaristic 
phases of American fascism. A 
favorite pastime of the local unit 
is banqueting at the headquarters 
of the Chamber of Commerce un- 
der the benign patronage of its 
foster father, big and little busi- 
ness. In a few months 
acquired a local membership. of 
500—four companies of 125 men 
each. They conduct public “rescue” 
drill as part of a training for 
“emergencies.” This city recently 
experienced a rather severe earth- 

«Continued on Page Six) 
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branch secretaries is already too 
bulky. A National Office buHetin 
of the house organ type, financed 
from dues, should be authorized by 
this convention. 


The problem of the propaganda 
paper is somewhat complicated by 
the fact that there already exist 
two such papers, both attempting 
to get a national circulation, and 
neither directly under the control 
of the party. One is published by 
an association of party members 
almost entirely from one locality, 
and _ has a board of directors which 
meets only in the city in which the 
paper is published. The other is 
owned and controlled by a few in- 
dividuals who are party members. 
In both cases the papers are con- 
trolled by the Socialist Party of 
America only through the power 
of the N.E.C. to publish a list of 
recommended or approved papers. 
Neither has taken that vague con- 
trol very seriously, as the ex- 
perience of the N.E.C. in dealing 
with them has indicated. This 
should not be surprising to So- 
cialists who believe that regulation 
of industry is a failure and that 
only ownership gives real control. 


There can be no disputing the 
fact that we must have at least 


cate with the{one paper, and preferably more 


is by mail. 


ning many ; 
ruse the: 


than one, which presents the offi- 
cial Socialism instead of just one 
of the 57 varieties. This is the only 





Things 


in the country can be expected to 
push heartily. It must be a re- 
sponsible paper, and “responsible” 
in this connection can mean only 
one thing: responsible to the So- 
cialist Party of America. The con- 
vention should instruct the N.E.C. 
either to get effective control over 
one or more of the existing propa- 
ganda papers or to revive America 
for All for that purpose. 


it has! 


The LaFollettes 
Reject Class 
Party Ideas 


By Andrew J. Biemiller 


MILWAUKEE. — The LaFol- 
lette machine has finally 
dropped all pretense at radical- 
ism. It is now by its own ad- 
mission simply the tail to the 
Roosevelt political kite. 

This development took place at 
Fond du Lac last weekend at a 
conference called by “the Madison 
ring” (as the LaFollette brothers 
and thcir closest political advisors 
are called in Wisconsin) to launch 
a third party. Some farmers and 
workers were in attendance. They 
came innc -ntly believing that the 
conference might found a _ real 
Farmer-Labor Party. Instead, 
they found a conference well or- 
ganized in advance to simply found 
a new p.-itical home for the pro- 
gressive leaders. 

The eni're conference was steam 
rollered by the LaFollette machine. 
Only a few opposed to the plans 
of the Madison ring were able to 
get the floor to speak in opposition 
to pre-arranged schemes of the 
LaFollette brothers and their clos- 
est supporters. The few in oppo- 
sition were given scant attention 
by the managers. 

The real tenor of the conference 
was shown in the fights that de- 
veloped over a name for the party. 
The LaFollettes said frankly tl.:y 
did not want a class party. A 


| scattering of farmers and workers 


did speak for the name Farmer- 
Labor rather than progressive. 

Senator Robert LaFollette, in a 
speech after the name Progressive 
Party was adopted, signified the 
new party would support President 
Roosevelt and his policies. He will 
be the new party’s candidate for 
United States senator and will 
seek re-election on the basis of ap- 
proval for Roosevelt views. 

Many observers agreed that the 
farmers and workers who really 
want a change in the system will 
flock to the Socialist Party. They 
point out that Socialist organiza- 
tion has been growing like wildfire 
throughout the state. There are 
now 140 functioning vranches of 
the Socialist Party in Wisconsin 
with new ones being formed every 
day. 

Thirty-four complete Socialist 
county tickets are already assured 
and there are indications that 
practically e ery county in the 
state will have a full ticket in the 
fall election. 

All opinions seem pretty well 
agreed that the new party will 
satisfy no one, save the LaFollette 
machine. 





plete and somewhat detailed, and 
it should be a coherent whole. It 
can be stated in terms which are 
readily and sympathetically under- 
stood by people whose vocabulary 
has been vastly enlarged by the 








The Congressional Platform 


Our platforms have not been! 
very effective. We have never suc- | 
ceeded in making a Socialist pro- | 
gram sound real to the workers} 
and farmers and_ disinherited | 
middle-class citizens of this coun- 
try. We have never set down on 
paper a sketch of what a Socialist | 
government would do. Several years 
ago it would have been too early. | 
Now with the New Deal mirage | 
dissolving—now is the time for us 
to cease picayune criticisms of | 
New Deal plans and policies and | 
personnel, and present our own | 
plan for building a workers’ world. | 

Our Congressional platform in 
1934 should consist of such a plan. 
It should show step by step how a 
Socialist Congress and a Socialist 
President in 1936 would proceed, 
and it should appeal for a begin- 
ning on the Socialist Congressional 
delegation in 1934, It should show 
how the revolutionary result of 
these steps would be a Socialist 





or sent to kind of paper which every branch system. It should be fairly com- 


ay 
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daily newspapers during the last 
fifteen months. 

This plan as a Congressional 
platform should ignore the New 
Deal with a simplicity and a con- 
structive character which will in 
itself be an answer to Roosevelt in 
these coming days of his declining 
support from workers and farmers 
who are realizing that they were 
fooled. They need not be fooled 
again if we will present our plan 
with confidence and without the 
defeatist psychology which has ac- 
cumulated during the lean years. 

Such a plan is the Commonwealth 
Plan which, written originally by 
Paul Porter and modified in detail 
by others, should be adopted as our 
1934 Congressional platform. It 
will end the 57 vatities which are 
still the mass impression of So- 
cialism in America, and if carried 
forward with determination and 
confidence by a unified party, it 
may well be the turning point 
toward the building of Socialism 
in our own time. 











An lntornatininel Review of the 
Socialist and Labor Movement 


of the World 


By Mark Khinoy 
Fascism Scores in Two More Lands 


WO more countries ha, joined the fascist band 
wagon in one short . eek. And in both lands the fas- 
cist revolution was realized, according to reports, in a 
machine-like manner, without a single s’ t be'-- fired. 
The two new members of the fascist family are not 
excep‘icnally big: the Balkan Kingdom Bulgaria has a 
population of six million, and the other—the Baltic 
public L.tvia—two million. But small as they are, in 
comparison /ith the older “totalitarian” countries, Social- 
ist thought cannot afford to ignore them. For both of 
these countries played an important role in the revolu- 
tionary history of post-war Europe anc at one time were 
looked upon as the outposts of the Soviet October revo- 
lution in Western Europe, 

Latvia and Bulgaria were am_ng the very few Euro- 
pean countries where Bolshevism, the Russian brand of 
Communism, was the most im ortant political a-  or- 
ganizational force among both workers and farmers, in 
the years that followed the Wor’! War and th- Russian 
revolution. 

Latvia had a Soviet Communist governr.ent which for 
seven months controlled all the country (with the excep- 
tion of the port of Libau) and for an additional eight 
months the part immediately adjoining the Russian bor- 
der. This Soviet Republic was born after the German 
army of occupation had left the coun*:. ‘n 1919, and ¢’ 4 
after a year of terror and civil war, in which the Com- 
munists received all their h« from the ™ viet Union 
and their opponents from the British and French govern- 
ments. 

The Bulgarian Communists, on the other hand, cannot 
boast of having ever exercised absolute control over the 
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government, but they have another, not |--s significant, agg 


claim. Bulgaria is the only European country, where Com- 
munism, and not Socialism, domi:.ates even now the 
thought of the majority of class-conscious workers. This 
Communist influence is so deep-rooted that at the last 
parliamentary elections, June 1931, there were elected 31 
Communist deputies out of a total of 274, and only five 
Socialists. In the municipal elections that foll ed the 
relative superior strength of the Communists was brought 
out even more strongly. 

* * _ 


Peasants in the Russian Border States 

T wc. ‘d, nevertheless, be a mistake to assume that the 

“danger of Communism” was the cause, or even the 
excuse, of the latest victories of fascism. In neither of 
the two countries was there any danger of a Communist 
insurrection or a Socialist attempt-to realize immediately 
the full program of collective ownership and democratie 
management. 

In Bulgaria this “danger” was, probably, not real even 
at the time of the counter-revolutionary. coup d’etat of 
June 1923, when the dictatorship of the semi-bolshevist 
“peasant leader” Stambulisky was overthrown and its 
followers decimated by the thousands. Since then, the 
Communists, in league with the very radical, at that 
time, Peasant Party, made two desperate attempts to 
overthrow the new clique of personnel dictators—Liap- 
teher, Tsankov and Co.—and failed both times. This hap- 
pened first in September 1923 and then in April 1925. 
Since that time, however, the Communist influence has 
been on the wane. And so in the radicalism of the Bul- 
garian peasants. The farmer may vote for 7-ankov 
against Liaptcher. He may even vote, as he did in 1931, 
to displace both dictators and give the power to a “Demo- 
crat” Malinoff and his allies, the “Moderate” peasants 
and liberals, Mouchanoff and Co. But he trembles at the 
mention of the “Russian experiment” that captured his 
imagination in 1922-1923. 

And it is Stalin that deserves credit for this change. 
For the Bulgar is, like the Russian, a Slav. He follows 
very closely everything concerning the life of his “big 
brother,” the Russian peasant. The years of relative 
prosperity of the Soviet peasant, the years of “NEP” 
(1921-1928) were just the years when pro-bolshevist 
sympathies were on the up-grade among the Bulgarian 
peasants. Stalin’s policy of forced collectivization, his 
confiscation of the individual property of the farmers— 
their land, horses, cows, sheep and farm implements 
—brought a marked change in the attitude of the Bul- 
garian peasant. The more Stalin spoke of “destroying 
the individual farmer as a class” the less did the Bul- 
garian farmer like the idea of a “proletarian dictator- 
ship” in his own land.... 

The Balkan peasant is unfortunately not the only one — 
on whom the present trend of the Russian Revolution is © 
having such a disastrous effect. The formerly very rad- 
ical farmers of all the border lands of Russia—those of 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, 
Serbia (Yugoslavia) and Bulgaria—all of them now turn 
their backs to Communism and the social revolution! 
They seem to feel that Socialism of even the Social Dem- 
ocratic brand may bring a privileged position to the 
working class and the white collar intelligentsia, but for 
the farmers it holds the promise of annihilation—social 
and economic—and of the destruction of the individual 

(Continued on Page Six) 
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(Continued from Page Five) 
farmer, artisan and small trader 


“as a class.”. . . 


Thus we reached a point when 
the great Russian Revolution, 
whose historical mission was to 
have been a stimulation of the 
revolutionary forces in the cap- 


-italist countries, is, in its present 
phase, undermining the very same 


forces. 
* * 
Radical Farmers as Fascists 

RESIDENT KVIESIS of Lat- 

via, in whose name and under 
whose leadership the fascist ‘“=ev- 
olution” was accomplished, was for 
years— and still is—the leader of 
the farmers’ party. The very same 
formerly landless farmers. that 
made such a thorough job in liqui- 
dating the land-owning barons; in 
building a free and democratic 
country with excellent social and 
labor legislation, an almost ideal 
system of protection for national 
minorities, accompanied by a high 
degree of national and cultural 
autonomy. 

The working class is numerically 
very small in Latvia. The Social 
Democratic Party is therefore also 
a small, minority, party—out of 
100 deputies only 21 are Socialists 
—but this small party succeeded 
in the years past, thanks to the 
support of the Peasant Party, in 
exercising a great and truly revo- 
lutionary influence on the young 
Republic. 

And now, if we believe the short 
cable messages from Riga, it was 


eepttd the Peasant Party that 


ade the fascist coup e’tat, arrest- 
ed all Socialist, liberal and demo- 
cratic leaders, dissolved their par- 
ties, abolished the parliament and 
is e:‘ablishing a “totalitarian” dic- 
torial .\ate.... 

In justic to Comrade Stalin it 
should be said that he alone can- 
not be blamed for the tragic event 


in Riga. The Peasant Party of 
Latvia is violently anti-Hitlerite. 
It fears Nazism not less than 


Stalinism, and on purely economic 
grounds, too. Latvia, prior to the 
war, revolution and national inde- 
pendence, consisted, I may say, of 
two nations—of landless and prop- 
ertyless Letts and landowning, 
rich German barons and _ nobles. 
The Democrat:: republic took away 
the land from the German barons 
and gave it to the Lettish peasants. 
A Nazi victory in Latvia would 
mean the return of the land to the 
German barons. And since Hit- 
ler’s spokesman on foreign affairs, 
the former Latvian nobleman 
Rosenberg, is openly planning the 
annexation of the Baltic republics, 
the Peasant Party is up in arms 
against the local Nazis. Their 
leaders were arrested a few weeks 
ago and their organization sup- 
pressed. 

Fearing Hitlerism and consider- 
ing a new war inevitable, the Peas- 
ant Party and its leaders in the 
government and army evidently 
decided that a “totalitarian” 
“strong” government is in a bet- 
ter position to defend the state 
than a “weak” democratic, coali- 
tion government. . 

"+ same “war complex” seems 
to be the real cause cf the sudden 
flare u» of “totalitarian” fascism 
in Bulgaria. 

* * 
79 Socialist Deputies Were 

Elected in State Elections 


in Berne 
oe Cantonal, or state, election 
of May 5 and 6, in Berne, 


WRwitzerland, brought the Socialists 


victory. There were 
Socialist deputies, a 
The Communists did 


a brilliant 
elected 79 
gain of 10. 


not elect a single representative 
nor did the fascist “national 
front.” Anoher semi-£ ‘t “pa- 


triotic front” succeeded in electing 
8 deputies. Of the other parties 
the Farmers’ Party remains the 
strongest with 101 seats. Its al- 
lies in the Canton government, the 











This is one of a series of articles—six groups of 
six articles each—to appear in The New Leader in 
cooperation with the Committee on Education of the 
Socialist Party. The New Leader has enlisted the 
assistance of the Rand School of Social Science, 
whose staff have undertaken to help readers who 
wish to get the utmost value out of the series, by 
answering questions that may arise in their minds 
as they read, and directing them to sources of 
information, advising them as to further study, and 
so forth. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Rand School, 7 East 15th Street, New York, and if 
possible a few postage stamps should be enclosed, 
so as partly to pay the cost, 

* * * 


5. Inevitability 


VERY so often efforts are made to reconcile 

capital and labor. Well-meaning people argue 
(and people not so well-meaning echo the argu- 
ments) that workers and employers have more in 
common than they imagine; that it is a mistake to 
think that their interests are opposed. We are told 
on such occasions that when business is good the 
worker is well-paid; that the true enemy of the 
worker therefore is anything, or anyone, who hurts 
business. Included among these enemies are “out- 
side agitators” who incite the honest workers 
against their true friends, the capitalists. 

Such arguments deceive the middle-class and 
those workers who think they are members of the 
middle-class. The workers know that even when 
times are good, wages are low unless a strong union 
forces them up. The workers know that no “out- 
side agitator” can ever incite any of them to any- 
thing, if wages and hours are good. The “labor 
agitator” can succeed in winning a hearing from 
the workers only when they feel that they are being 
badly treated. Enlightened workers know that no 
amount of sweetness and light can bring capital 
and labor together. 

Any number of efforts have been made to have 
capital and labor sit down at a table and to iron 
out their differences. President Wilson tried it 
and met with pitiful failure. As this is being writ- 
ten the General Motors Corporation, Henry Ford 
and Weir are doing their best to prove that there is 
a class struggle by refusing to deal with the free 
unions of their workers, and by insisting on dealing 
with company unions they own and control. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, by surrendering to the motor in- 
dustry on the company union issue, and Senator 
Wagner, by altering his bill in such a manner as 
to legalize the company union, merely register 
another failure to compromise the class struggle. 
The whole labor experience of the NRA proves— 
if it proves nothing else—that capital and labor 
cannot agree to settle their differences. Neither side 
will yield to anything but force. If in the present 
struggle in the motor industry one side or the other 
yields, force will have settled the issue. 

In Italy the struggle between capital and labor 


is supposed to have been overcome. There the 


The Basic Principles of the Modern 
Socialist Movement 


By David P. Berenberg = 











government says it stands above all classes—and 
that labor and capital must submit all their dis- 


putes to it. 
in crushing labor. 


praise him. This 
when they say, “What we need is a Mussolini!” 


Ih Germany the class struggle is even more one- 
sided. There the workers have been delivered, tied 
The employer 
is the “leader,” and the workers the “retainers.” 
“Master” and “slave” would describe the situation 
The workers in Germany are told to rely 
(The honor of 


hand and foot, to their employers. 


better. 
upon the honor of their leaders. 
thieves and assassins!) 


Such slavery as is the lot of the workers in Ger- 
many, in Austria and in Italy must never be our 
lot. We will have such slavery here if we surrender 


to the illusion that capital and labor can sit down 
and talk the class struggle out of existence. 
cannot be done. 
long as classes exist. 
one man may exploit another. 
men will go on so long as private property exists. 


Inevitable as the class struggle is, there are many | 


among the workers who do not realize its existence. 
There are many more who realize it but do not see 
in what direction it is tending. It is easy to thrill 
to the great struggles for freedom in the past. 
We are justly proud of the great battle for inde- 
pendence from England, and of the greater fight 
for the abolition of Negro slavery. But we have 
a still greater struggle ahead of us—the conflict for 
the abolition of wage slavery. Just as the country 


could not exist “half slave and half free,” so can | 
the wage-| are still under the control of old 


slavery that exists and the freedom of labor that} party politicians, 


there be no stopping place between 


is to come, 
Until now it has been possible for some of the 
workers to evade 


struggle for themselves by moving into the class | 
This they could do | Salil. dcedinl t 
by going into business for themselves or by entering | ese es os genie ey 


next above, the middle class. 


a profession. This has until now been easier in 
America than in Europe because our country was 


less thickly populated, and also because the rapid | 


growth of the population created business and_ pro- 
fessional opportunities. This easy escape into the 
middle class is gone forever. 
road to the West. 


to the discontented Eastern worker. 


While the door is closing in on the worker, the} 


members of the middle class are being wiped out 
by department stores and chain stores, 
banks, by hospitals, clinics, bonanza farms 
other capitalist devices. Their struggle to escape 
from their enemies intensifies the class 
The class struggle is reaching a climax. It is fiercer 
today than ever before. It cannot be dodged. 
cannot be denied. It can only be fought to its logical 
conclusion. 





Radicals secured 33 seats and the| part; 
Conservative Catholics 10. 

The Socialist vote now repre- 
sents 40% of the total instead of 
the 33°% in the previous election. 


* * * callel 
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expelled him for his loyal 
cooperation with the Socialists in 
their struggle against the danger 
of Fascism, Doriot resigne | 
his office of mayor and councilman, 
pular elections, and 
challen red the Political Bureau cf 


The Silver Shirts 


(Continued from Page Five) 
from quake. Shortly after this the Legion 
Alerte conducted an imaginary 
“rescue’ 
the County and City Building and 
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That 
The class struggle is inevitable so 
Classes will exist so long as 
And exploitation of | 


That means, in plain English, that the 
government has become the open agent of capital 
This is the “great achievement” 
of Mussolini, for which our Wall Street barons 
is what our capitalists mean 


by the| 
and | 


of earthquake victims at | 


. H the Comr.unist Party to oppose! dined later at the Chamber of 

Labor Votes Against Hitler him before the Communist work- Commerce headquarters. It is 
NUMBER of German corre-| ors) Three other C.P. councilmen hide be ae that then had ind 
spondents _ mention the as- resigned with Doriot and faced the pag JA ae yo bs ‘i pat a coon 
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eret, although only a Nazi ticket| the Saint-Denis district comm’ '2e 
of shop trustees was permitted. | that supports his stand on real 


and looks upon membership and 
drills as a sort of boyish lark and 
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cial candidates and_ turned 
“void” ballots. 
that the result was even more] ters, who 
amazing. The Prager Tageblatt | “blank.” 


after analyzing the election returns /t) yote 


were 


IM) against, or “blanks.” 
It seems, however,/ blanks includes the bourgeois vo- 


Socialists 
for Doriot and his ticket. 


The 3,591 about. Two of the latter class told 
the writer that the Alerte is train- 
ing “to take over the government” 
in case of emergency. 


advised to vote 
were advised 
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Utilities 
By Abraham Knepler 


RIDGEPORT.—A fight against 
two Bridgeport utility compa- 
nies ‘is in prospect if the demand 
of the Socialist administration for 
an appropriation of . $15,000 te 
finance the rate case is granted by 
the Board of Apportionment and 
Taxation. If the board agrees, 
Bridgeport will seek the coopera. 
tion of other towns served by the 
United Illuminating Co. and the 
Bridgeport Hydraulic Co. to wage 
a joint fight. 
To date the board has turned a 


demand for a rate case appropri- 
ation, although the Board of Alder- 


duced by Alderman William §, 
Neil, Socialist, unanimously ens 
dorsed the initiation of a rate fight, 

Several members of the Board of 
Apportionment are either officers 
or large stockholders in the two 
utility companie. No Socialist is on 
the board, the members of which 
had their terms extended until 1937 
by the legislature in order to pre- 
vent the appointment of a Socialist. 

The city is in ‘the throes of a 
series of investigations and audits 
into the affairs of various mu- 








nicipal departments as managed by 
past Democrat and Republican 
regimes. Some of the departments 


but the So- 
cialist administration is seeking 
|to investigate their departments 


| 


Gone, too, is the easy | 
There are no free lands calling | 


struggle. | 


| 


It | 


the consequences of the class | through the power granted the 


aldermanic investigation committee 
to probe into the affairs of any 
The alder- 
committee of five includes 
three Socialists. 

At Monday’s meeting of the 
Board of Aldermen, John M. 
Taft, Socialist, introduced a reso- 
lution placing the aldermen on 
record as .favoring immediate 
passage by Congress of the Lun- 
deen Unemployment Insurance 
Bill, H.R. 7598. The resolution 
will probably be passed unani- 
mously at the next meeting of 
the board. 

Friends of Mayor Jasper McLevy 
received a pleasant surprise early 
this week when they learned that 
the mayor had been secretly mar- 
ried for the past four years, while 
even his closest friends have been 
under the impression that he was 
single. Mayor McLevy’s wife is the 
former Miss Vida Stearns, long an 
active worker in the Socialist 
movement. Her father, Edwin 
Stearns, is believed to be the oldest 
Socialist in America, he having 
joined the movement in Germany 
around 1870, 


Unity House Weekend 
Over Decoration Day 





While the 


House 


official opening of 
will not take place 


|}until June 3rd, arrangements have 


been made to accommodate a g ’ 


;of 150 guests for Decoration Day 


in almost every district of Ger- These local developments and 

any, states that no more than . others are going on in many local- 
pannny Pe a ian hehe workers Willow Brook School ities on a nation-wide scale. They | 
voted for the Nazi candidates and The Willow Brook Summer School] are directed now largely toward | 
the other two-thirds turned in| announces the opening of its sec-|the “capture” of the office-holding | 
“void” ballots! ond season at Stanfordville, N. Y.,| elements, the police and the army— 

The Neuer Vorwéarts of Karls-|July 5th. It was organized last} fhe decisive mechanism of armed 
bad makes the same report. year as a demonstration school | Power. In its essence American 


+ * * 


French Communist Party | ized as an 

ORIOT, parlia: leader 

of the Communist Party in 
France and Mayor of Saint-Denis, 
the largest and most industrial 
suburban city of Paris, won his 
second round with the officie' lead- 


Ata 


ments, 





ership of his party. Because the 


where the daily farm life is util- 
education 
° ° Special considerations will be of- 
Looses Battle With Doriot | ¢...4 to the children of those active 


in the trade union and labor move- 


The summer school will be per- 
sonally directed by Nellie M. Seeds, 
Ph.D., formerly Assistant Director 
of the Rand School and Director of 
Manumit School, at Pawling. 


fascism constitutes a revolutionary 
movement toward the possession of 
the arms of the nation. 
ful it will completely annul major- 
ity rule, voting and democracy. The 
alarming thing is that it has al- 
ready gone a considerable distance 
in this direction without arousing 


experience. 





If success- | 


| by featured 


weekend,. beginning Friday, May 
25th. Entertainment will be pro- 
vided for all tastes, includin dane- 
ing, chamber music and a program 
artist-. The limited 
reservations will strictly ad- 
hered to and accommodations will 
be made for those who first apply. 
A special rate has been made for 
five days. 


In Detroit 


Wayne County.—The free speech fight 
waged by all radical groups has borne 
fruit. Pressure has been brought toe 
bear upon several Councilmen, and it is 


be 


|}expected that park meetings will be 
|allowed as in former years. Branch 

activities have for the present been 
| suspended to allow the work of the 


} national convention to go forward, 





challenge from our decadent democ4+ 


any adequate popular understand-| racy and amorphous working class 
ing of its sinister purpose and/|Only rapid popular enlightenment 
without encountering any serious and unity on this issue will save v 


BridgeportPlans. 
Battle Against™ 


—, 


deaf ear to the Socialist mayor's 


men, through a resolution introe—* 
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N. Y. Thrilled by Great 


Anti-War Demonstration 





ORE than 10,000 mien and 
women marched last Satur- 

day in an amazing No More 
War Parade through the streets 
of downtown New York, ending 
with a magnificent demonstra- 
tion at the Eternal Night at 
Madison Square Park. 
it was a genuine United Front 
ef man_ elements opposed to war, 
labor organizations, many churches 
and religious organizations, schools 


and colleges, Socialist organiza- 
tions and their allies, even some 
Soy Scouts and Y.M.C.A. and 


Y.W.C.A. organizations joining 
with Yipsels, Socialist Vanguards 
and Poale Zionists in a thunderous 
demand for No More War. 

The parade, which took over an 








THE 


WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


The Largest Radicai Working- 
men's Fraterna) Order 
in Existence 


75,000 MEMBERS 
$5,000,000 ASSETS 
706 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 
insurance from $160 to $3,000 
Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at 
$8, $18, $23 and $28 per week. Many 
wg pay additiona] benefit from 
$3 $5 per week. Consumption 
iF $400 and $600 or nine months 
® our own sanitorium, located in the 
most beautiful region of the Cats- 
«ill Mountains—besides the regular 
weekly benefit. 
For information apply to 
THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
176 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 4-6006 








| WORKMEN’S FURNITURE 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


(ORGANIZED 18732) 
_A co-operative Fire Insurance Society, 
‘affiliated with the Cooperative League 
of America and operating under the 
supervision of the New York State 
Insurance Department. 


Why Pay Exorbitant | 
Fire Rates? 
when our Society offers you 


HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT AGTUAL COST 


Ana all in 
1 Oc for my ed $ 1 00 aioe 
irrespective of location er characte: 
ef dwelling. 
Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
and Paid Promptly. 
$75,000,000.00 Insurance 
in Force. 
$1,000,000.00 in Assets. 


$500,000.00 paid out in 








fire claims. 
&, 60,000 Members. 


alpen edmission every member must 
a nake a deposit equa) to $1.00 for 
© $100 of insurance. This deposit | 
iD} be repaid in ful] upon withdrawal. 
di For further information 
id apply to the Main Office 
EAST 84th S 


hour to pass a given point, was 
one of the most colorful ever seen 
in the city. Pacifist organizations 
of all kind, many of them in uni- 
form and costume, made the streets 
attractive, and the banners carried 
stirring anti-war slogans. 

The Green International contri- 
buted a uniform new to the city, 
while Quaker organizations and 
others were in quaint garments. 
Many ministers were in cap and 
gown, and there were whole choirs 
in choiristers’ costume. 

The largest and most attractive 
section, however, was the Socialist 
delegation, with vast numbers of 
red flags, and pepped up by the 
Socialist Guards that attracted 
favorable comments from partici- 
pants and spectators alike. It was 
a stirring sight to see the Socialist 
boys and girls in hlue blouses and 
red ties, in perfect allignment and 
bearing red flags marching up the 
avenue. 

At Madison Square there was a 
magnificent demonstration of soli- 
darity, with eloquent speeches by 
James Oneal, John Haynes Holmes, 


Jessie Wallace Hughan, Bill Gom- 
berg, Dr. Henry Neuman, Rabbi 
Goldstein, and many others. 
Comrade Oneal said in_ his 
speech: 
“The laboring masses through- 
out all history have left their 


bones upon battlefields fighting for 





and captive of the ancient world, 
the serf and bondman of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the wage worker and 
farmer’s son of this imperialist 
era, have fought in wars to ex- 
tend the trade and rule of our 
masters throughout the world. 

“We, the laboring millions, do 
not have to cross the Atlantic to 
find the enemy. The enemy is 
within our frontiers. Follow Broad- 
way down to Wall Street and there 
we will find our enemy. Go to 
Delaware and the enemy will be 
found in the munitions manufac- 
turers and in Pennsylvania he will 
be located in the iron and steel 
oligarchy. The enemy is to be 
found at home in the exploiters of 
the laboring masses and if we 
ever have to fight, let us fight for 
our liberation here at home. Let 
us resolve that as long as time 
lasts and we live we shall never 
again fight the battles of the rul- 
ing classes but will fight for our 
emancipation. Once we have f <cd 
our class, we will destroy warships 
and bombing planes, poison gas 
and other instruments of death, 
and live in a free and peaceful 
world that we will build.” 

The Communist contribution to 
the united front against war was 
characteristic. Denied the oppor- 
tunity to “capture” the conferences 
out of which the demonstration 
grew and to convert it into a Com- 


Out of Sorts? 


That’s Nature’s Warning 
of delayed elimination of food wastes. 
Ex-Lax, the safe, delicious laxative, thor- 
oughly cleanses the system. Tastes like A 

chocolate—works like Nature. 

















Ex-Lax is the ideal family laxative, because it 
is a pure, delicious chocolate, combined with a 
harmless and tasteless laxative which is being 
} prescribed by noted physicians. Ask for Ex-Lax - 
by name and refuse imitations. se 


Keep “Regular” with 


X-LAX 


The Chocolatea Laxative = 
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Enjoy This Decoration-Day Week-end 


at the Special "GET-ACQUAINTED” Rate 
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5 Full Days 


$16.50 


Tuesday Supper 
until Sunday 
after Dinner 


Daily Rate $4.00 i! 


TAMIMENT wishes o acquaint its 
many friends with the amazing plans 
and improvements for the 1934 season. 
Week-end program will feature the 
Aa opening of a drama and music festival 
under the direction of Mac Liebman... 
a new satirical revue entitled “These 
Times,” an International Music Hall entertainment—cabaret 
style, as well as Milton Spielman’s Nut Club Orchestra. 


RATE DURING MONTH OF JUNE—$25 A WEEK 
we From New York: Round trip R.R. fare including bus..... $4.50 ; 
A Special round trip bus from 7 East 15th Street........... 3.95 oy 



































Pan 
CAMP TAMIMENT, TAMIMENT, PA. 1 
Send Reservations to N. Y. Office, 7 East 15th St. Tel.: AL 4-6875 
SSS Sas SS : 














THE OLD FASHION HOUSE 


Let me remind you the first bird gets 
the best bite. Your summer reserva- 
tions now. Congers, N. Y. Box 153. 


WILLOW BROOK 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Freedom to adventure for 35 boys and 


Personally Conducted 
DE LUXE TOURS to 


CHICAG WORLD'S 


6 DAYS,,"",°44,, 





Via N. Y. Central and Great Lake : : 

: : . . girls on a 200-acre farm with animals, 
+ sear ae wy 4 png Be horseback riding, swimming, hiking, 
EXP 4m deg herr on 3 3rd. Win. || ™usic, arts and crafts. Modern sanitation, 
=XPRESS, beginning June 3rd. Win- Carefully planned diet. 7 to 15 years, 


Visit to Niagara 
Ask for 


dow seat on trains. 
Falls included if desired. 
descriptive booklet. 


Tuition 9 weeks, $150. 
NELLIE M. SEEDS, Ph. D. 
Stanfordville Dutchess Co. Ny 








munist demonstration, they passed | 
out leaflets headed: “BUILD! 
UNITY AGAINST WAR! BOY- 
COTT SATURDAY’S PARADE.” 
A group stood at 15th Street and} 
5th Avenue jeering at the parade! 
and shouting to the marchers to 











nection with the Socialist national 
convention in Detroit, which meets 
June 1-3, 

The convention 
held Saturday night, will feature 
another motion picture, a sound 
film of the party’s convention held 
in 1932 at Milwaukee. This is one 
of the last pictures ever taken of 
Morris Hillquit, another pioneer of 
American Socialism. Re servations 
for the banquet must be sent in 
by delegates and visitors at once 


banquet, to be 


addressed to Local Detroit, So- 
cialist Party, 225 E. Forest Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. The charge is $1.25 
a plate. 
Massachusetts 
The nine delegates elected to repre 


sent Massachusetts at the national con 


their ruling classes. The slave drop out of line! 
Convention Mass Diaine Will at the Chelsea Labor Lyceum by the 
ls 7 Tetropolitan Federation of Socialist 
Feature Debs’ Film Locals. Courses will be given in History 
. -aA:8n ‘ . of Socialism and Socialist Tactics; 
. HICAGO.—A motion picture of | History of the Trade Union Move- 
Eugene V. Debs in action will be | ment; Organization, Propaganda, Par- 
g + pag 
S . nena ante iamentary Procedure; Economics — 
—- the OM: meeting on Capitalist and Socialist; Public Meetings 
ursday evening, May 31, in con-|and Public Speaking; Current. Events, 





staff 
Alfred 


Objections to Socialism, The 
school will consist of 
Lewis, Joseph Bearak, George E. 
Roewer, Kenneth Porter, Harry Maltz- 
man, John jrooks Wheelwright, and 


and 


Leo Meltzer. 

Most of the classes will be in the 
evening, from 4:15 to 5:45. Further in- 
formation can be had by writing to 


Secretary, Metropolitan Federation of 
Socialist Locals, 3 Joy St., Boston, or 
calling Capitol 8024, 

Municipal Leaflet 


The statement on municipal problems, 
passed by the National Executive Com- 
mittee last summer, has been reprinted 
by national headquarters for distribu- 
tion to convention delegates and for 
mailing to party officials and locals and 
branches. This leaflet, issued for inner 
party discussion, may be obtained by 
party members who send in a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope and a. state- 
ment giving the branch where they 
hold membership. 


WYOMING 


INTERCONTINENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc. 


274 Madison Ave., N. Y. LEx. 2-0220 

Brornx—Rogers Bldg., 400 E. Fordham 
Road. RAy. 9-3400 

Brooklyn—Temple Bar Bldg., 44 Court 
























THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


The Story of the Revolution = 














Street. MAin 4-3868 By RASPUTIN 
2 . ?, ; rive > 
Branch 5.—Meta Riseman will speak Deluxe Edition. Price $1.00 Postpaid. j 
at branch headquarters, 9105 Hamilton BENARES & CO., Publishers 
Ave., Saturday evening, May 26, on G vill “er * 
“Women Under Socialism.” po tenreeres we ee 
NEW JERSEY State Constitution might be applied in ‘ 
‘ local referendums, Charters were 
Passaic.—Branch 1 and the Yipsels} granted to Kingston, Ulster County, and 
join with the Jewish Verband in cele-}| Huntington, Suffolk County, and to the 
brating another anniversary of the] Inwood Italian Federation Branch as a 
“Wecker,” official organ of the Jewish! branch of Local Nassau. 
comrades, on May 25, at 8:30 p. m., at State Organizers. August Claessens 
50 Howe Ave. will speak at Niagara Falls Monday eve- 
Plans for a city picnic the latter part] ning and again in Buffalo on May 29, 


of June are being completed. Open-air} He is scheduled for Rochester on June 


meeting Saturday evenings, commencing| 4-5. Wm, E. Duffy is to proceed to 
in June, will be held by branches] Troy to organize a local. 
throughout the summer, Cohoes. Local Cohoes has elected 
Next business meeting Friday evening,| Nelson Belanger as delegate, Frank 
June 1, at 585 Main Ave. Yipsels plan| Andrae as alternate to the state con- 
Decoration Day hike to Nature Friends’ | vention. 
camp. Rockland County.—Meeting at Com- 
Paterson.—May 26, a social will be] rade Taylor’s home, Birchwood Ave., 
held at 66 Washington St. Upper Nyack, May 25, at 8 p. m, 
Essex County.—The local has closed Third annual dinner at Villa Lafay- 


the United Socialist Drive in _ its 
branches with $558.25, or 68 per cent of 
its quota, raised. Branches raising 100) speak on “What Socialism Has to Offer 
per cent or more of their quotas are| the Youth of America. 
Oranges, 13th Ward, No. 3 of Newark, aera es 


and Bloomfield; those raising 75 to 100 
Rand School Notes 


per cent are Central, Newark, and 
Montclair; between 50 and 75 per cent, 
The Rand School Institute, whose 
local drive director, ° ° : 


Polish Branch. 
aim is to offc: to a number of out- 


ette, S. Main St., Spring Valley, Tuesday, 
May 29, at 8 p. m. Jules Umansky will 


M. Hart Walker, 


through the columns of New Leader, 
wishes to thank all drive directors,|of-town students a week’s study 
canvassers and contributors for their 


and discussion of Socialist and La- 
bor problems and policies, will hold 
its classes from the 17th to the 
23rd of June in New York City. 


fine cooperation. 
NEW YORK STATE 


State Executive Committee.—The com 
mittee held a deferred meeting at 


People’s House, New York, last Friday ° e . P 
evening. In the absence of State Chair After t it will transfer it to ] 
man Waldman, Morris Berman pre-| Camp in....ent and spend there 
sided. The committee voted to hold the . : 

state convention in Debs’ Auditorium,|two days. It will have the oppor- 








vention are: George E. Roewer of 
Boston, Enoch Doble of Quincy; Wil- 
liam Reivo and George Makela of Fitch- 
burg, Glen Trimble of New Bedford, 
M. Bicknell of Ambherst, W. King of 
Springfield, Thomas McGinnis of Ames- 
bury, and Daniel E. Downey of Methuen. 
Sam Shaer of New Bedford is alternate- 
at-large. 

The annual state convention will be 


Sunday, May 27, is the date for the 
party’s state convention at Cheyenne in! 
the court rooms of the City and County 
Building, starting at 10 a, m. 


MICHIGAN 
Secretary Francis King reports 
the recent tour of Norman Thomas a 
tremendous success. Splendid crowds! 


State 


j 





held June 16-17 at New Bedford to 
nominate candidates for the state elec- 
tion, and is expected to be the largest! 


in many years. 
A summer school for Secialist workers 








and speakers will "Me held June 1 to 16 


attended with enthusiasm. He spoke; 
before oo of workers, farmers and 
college students throughout the state, 
samning in some instances three times | 
a doy He made the tour by auto. 

wer 


lime limit for referendums in the Party 








People’s House, and to have a conven-| tunity to spend its final sessions 
tion banquet, preferable at the Labor]. h t iful 7 f 
Temple, East 84th St., on the evening|1n the beautiful surrounc ings 0 
of the first day of the convention, June| the camp. 
30. U. Solomon, Henry Fruchter and The P le’e 
the State Secretary were constituted a e reoples 
special committee on convention ar-|ark, N. J., will hold its annual 
rangements, A complaint filed by the ; C Tami t the 
6th A. D. Branch, Brookiyn, against the | Outing at Camp lIamiment on e 
Central Committee of Local New York| week-end of June 23 and 24th. 
for failure to submit a proposed referen- The camp opens for the ssason 
of 1934 on Tuesday, May 29th, 
with a five-day weekend. 


Institute of New- 







dum was dismissed on the ground that 
in the absence of any provision on 
time for voting in local by-laws, the 
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Freedom Is Won For 


Two Wronged Men 





WO remarkable cases were 

decided during the past week, 
in both of which prominent So- 
cialist attorneys figured promi- 
nently. 

In New York Charles Solomon 
won acquittal for a Negro taxi- 
cab driver who had struck an 
intoxicated Southern “gentle- 
man” in self-defense, the assail- 
ant subsequently dying. In Pan- 
ama Louis Waldman won acquit- 
tal for a young Jewish non-com- 
missioned officer court-martialed 
on the charge of sending secret 
plans of fortifications, presuma- 
bly to the Soviet government. 

In both cases race prejudice was 
an important factor. The taxicab 


‘driver had been vilely insulted by 


the Southern “gentleman,” and had 
struck only when the latter moved 
upon kim brandishing a gin bottle. 
In Panama there is no doubt that 
Corporal Osman’s race was the 
basis of the unfounded suspicions 
against him. And that is why the 
Jewish Daily Forward took up the 
case and aroused the Jewish people 
to the defense of the victim of race 
prejudice; and that is why Wald- 
man made the long, tedious trip to 
Panama to defend the man with- 
out a fee. 


If the former incident had oc- 
curred in the South there is no 
doubt what the cutcome wouid 


he.e teen. Any Negro who raised 
a hand against a white man, no 
matter what the provocation, would 
have teen lynched; and even in 
New York things might have been 
made fot for him. But by careful 
and intelligent preparation § the 
facts of the insu!ts heaped uron 
him by the Southern “gentleman” 
were determined and corroborated 
by the dead man’s brother, who 
testified that the cabman had done 
exacily right in defending himseif. 
The whole defense was based upon 
th. facts, nothing else. 

In Panama there were all the 
ingredients of a possible Dreyfus 
case—-military plans, national jit 
ters, a Jewish officer who had 
radics! friends at home. And there, 
toc, by emphasizing the facts and 
only vhe facts Waldmsn won Os- 


mun’s freedom. 
Now, there are two ways of han- 
dling such incidents. In the one 


case a gréat agitation might have 


been staged, much money raised, 
demonstrations held, and _ there 
would have been another cause 


celebre; at the end, in the one case 
a lynching or an execution, at the 
very best, a long jail sentence; in 
the other, a martyr in jail for 20 
years. In either case angry fac- 
tional quarrels between different 
points of view as to how the de- 
fense should be run, with the lives 


of two men almost totally for- 
gotten, 

One cannot help but think of the 
Terzani case; the defense was 


clean, straightforward and efficient. 
The Communists sought make 
another “agitation case” out of it, 
and on the very day of Terzani’s 
acquittal their paper carried a 
bitter attack upon the defense for 
“bungling” it. (It was “bungled” 
so badly that Terzani is free, Art 
Smith «<nd Moffer are in jail and 
the Khaki Shirts virtually de- 
stroyed.) 
There has 
amount of 


to 


been an enormous 
agitation over the 
Scottsboro boys. Much money has 
been raised, one element has 
damned other elements as traitors 
and scoundrels, while insisting 
upon running things its own way 
ahd having complete charge of 
every detail of the case. And the 
ease has become, not a defense of 
eruelly wronged victims of insane 
prejudices but a propaganda case. 
The poor fellows are important 
figures ... but they are still in jail. 

In the cab driver case and the 
Osman case the defense sought for 


one thing only; acquittal of men 
in danger of cruel injustice. And 
by con-entrating on that single 
objective justice was “one and the 
men acquitted, as was To2rzani. 

Also, the record stands for any- 
one to form whatever conclusions 
there are to be drawn. 

It is impossible to give too much 
credit to Comrades Waldman and 
Solomon for their fine, brilliant 
and courageous work. But there is 
something to be said also for the 
point of view in approaching cases 
of that kind. 





PROF. MITCHELL HEADS 
TICKET IN MARYLAND | 


BALTIMORE. — Prof. Broadus | yigorous growth of. labor 
Mitchell of the faculty of Political | 
Uni- | 


Sconomy of Johns Hopkins 
versity was chosen candidate for 
Governor at the state convention 
of the Socialist Party held here. 
Miss Elisabeth Gilman, daughter 
of the late Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman, 
first president of Johns Hopkins 


and long a devoted Socialist Party | 
worker, was chosen as candidate | a marked and steady de- 


for United States Senator. 


cludes William A. Toole, veteran 
Socialist propagandist, for Attor- 
ney General; L. H. Lacey of Cum- 
berland for Controller, and Irvin 


of the Court of Appeals. 

Stirring resolutions were adopted 
and a fine campaign was planned. 
M. L. Polin of the Maryland Leader 


tion. Over 75 delegates attended. 
Professor Mitchell is a popular 

teacher, and has been a lecturer at 

the Rand School in New York. He 


paign on the party’s platform. 
Clarence W. Whitmore, chairman 
of the People’s 
League of Baltimore, with thirty 
branches, brought greetings from 
the league. 
the convention, 
white and colored. 
The following state officers were 
elected: William Munroe, Cumber- 
land, chairman; Dr. Samuel M. Nei- 
stadt, Baltimore, secretary; Charles 
S. Bernstein, Baltimore, editor of 


including both 


Douty, Baltimore, state organizer. 


Red Flag Law 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The anti-red flag law reads: 

“A person who shall display or 
expose to view the red flag in any 
public assembly or parade a 
symbol or emblem of any organi- 
zation or association, or in further- 


as 


ance of any political, social or 
economic principle, doctrine ot 
propaganda, is guilty of a mis- 


demeanor.” 


Appellate Division on May 1st in 
the building of the court on Madi- 
son Square. While the argument 
was being made, marching tens of 
thousands of workers swung past 
the building, and the strains of 
revolutionary music could be heard 
in the dignified court room. 

Upon concluding his plea, Solo- 
mon went directly to the platform 
across the street from the court’s 
building and faced with a sea of 
tossing red flags told the vast 
assemblage of the argument he had 
just conducted. 

Two veterans of international 
Socialism and former leaders of 
our movement in France died on 
April 1. One—Calvignac—aged 
80, was the Socialist mayor of 
Carmaux from 1892 till 1922. The 
other—Due-Auerey—aged 78, was 
active in the Socialist movement 
for over 50 years. A Marxian 
Socialist and a friend of Jules 
Guesde and Paul Lafargue, he was 


Workers’ Party till 1905, when the 





present United Party was created. 


pledged himself to a vigorous cam- | 


Unemployment | 


It sent 25 delegates to | 


| production and hence employment are already over 
|the peak and on the downward slope of the hill. 
Everywhere the relief problem is serious and inade- 
Middlekauff, Hagerstown, for Clerk |quately met. Roosevelt’s personal popularity con- 
| tinues, but there is a lot of talk and some action 
| about the necessity of some independent political 
It -will be one of the 
chief problems of the Socialist convention to face 
was chairman and Dr. S. M. Nei-| this situation wisely and get the best out of it. 
stadt was secretary of the conven- | 


| 





| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| By Norman Thomas 


TIMELY TORICS 


fe DiTor of The New Leader: 


three speeches in Illinois. 


Socialist standpoint. The 
beauty of this fertile 
country in springtime is 
dimmed by the serious 
drought which, if it con- 
tinues much longer, will 
save AAA the trouble of 





starving us into pros- 
perity. 
I found signs of the 


organization among the 
steel and refinery workers 
of the great industrial 
area which stretches from 
Gary to Chicago. AAA 
| still tends to encourage 
| organization, but there is 





| cline in the popularity of 


The remainder of the ticket in- | both NRA and AAA. 


In Michigan automobile 


action through a new party. 


En route Illinois. 


I shall have to omit Timely Topics this week 
because on the day they should be written my 
schedule required me to drive 275 miles and make 
All .this traveling and 
speaking is interesting and entouraging from a 





Norman Thomas 





Christian County “Justice” 
I HAD a taste of what passes for justice in 

Christian County, Illinois—note the namelf 
Douglas Anderson, Socialist candidate for Congress’ 


series of brief speeches, some in’ the open air and 
some in halls, in the more important towns in ,the 
district. One of them was Taylorville, scene of many 
labor troubles, a town’ and a county in the grip of 
the representatives of the Peabody Coal Co. 

About all the law there is in the county is in 
guns of the deputy sheriffs, ugly customers paiu™ 
by the coal company. These. gentry arbitrarily re- 
fused to permit any public meeting in Taylorville. 
When Anderson and I nevertheless began the meet- 
ing in front of the Court House, I was at once 
arrested by the most ignorant and bullying type of 
deputy sheriff I have met; and I have met plenty, 
I was held incommunicado for about an hour by 
men who refused to say what the charge was agains 
me. Meanwhile, Anderson went on with the meet« 
ing, which after twenty minutes was broken up by 
two successive sets of tear gas bombs, thrown with- 
out warning at an orderly meeting in which were 
women and children. Anderson was then arrested. 

Finally the State’s Attorney, a man named Coale, 
appeared and released us—still without explanation 
and without getting the promise he sought from ua. 
not to hold any more meetings in the county. HF 
did, however, lecture me on the speech I made at ai 
meeting over a year ago in which I had said that ~ 
he should be superseded in a certain murder trial in 
which he was clearly prejudiced. Subsequent events 
proved I was right when the victims of his perse- 
cution were acquitted. 

Anderson and I expect to bring both criminal and 
civil action against one at least of the deputy 
sheriffs, a man named Betterton. If, as the crowd 
told us afterwards, we had been less well known 
we would have been badly beaten up. It is this sort 
of thing that we have got to fight throughout the 
country, whether in the Imperial Valley in Cali- 
fornia, or in Illinois, or anywhere else. 





Roosevelt Doesn’t Say 
The Word 


(Continued from Page One) 
ment in the “capital” or “heavy” 
industries, particularly the “key” 
building industry, which in normal 
times is estimated to employ 2,500,- 
000 persons, directly and indirectly. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Re- 
lief Administrator, says that one- 
fourth of the 4,000,000 families on 
relief rolls identified with the 





is 


building trades. “I know of no 
|city in the United States where 
ther> are not at lesst one-third of 


the Maryland Leader, and Kenneth | the b-ilding trades workers on the 


|relief rolls, and a far larger num- 


| 


ber are still unemployed,” he says. 
Undoubtedly the heavy goods in- 


; dustries will be greatly benefitted 


| 


The appeal was argued in the| 


if the building industry can be 
even partially revived. Revival 
will be a tough job, however. The 
heavy industries have been the 
worst sufferers, in the main, from 
the long depression and it will take 
more than optimistic wo to do 
anything for them. It take 
money, lots of money. 

This money quite likely will be 
voured out in great volume in the 
immediate future, along with di- 
rect relief, payments to farmers 
for curtailing ercps an1_ ther out- 
lays. The proposed Government- 
finance | home repair and moderni- 
zation campaign will give some 
employment, but it is “small stuff,” 
‘inting, repair and 


will 


such as re- 


|modeling and builders do not ex- 


one of the crganizers of the French | 


| 


pect a great deal from it. 

Much doubt is expressed as to 
whether many persons will so into 
debt to improve their homes or 
build new ones while their incomes 
remain small and uncertain. And 
the Labor Housing Conference, or- 
ganized by building trades unions 


in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
denounces the housing bill as “es- 
sentially a reactionary measure 
for the postp>nement and preven- 


tion of real housing.” 








More Timely Now Than Ever ! 


WAR Fon PROFITS 


By O. Lehmann-Russbuldt 
The classic book on international armaments 
ALFRED H, KING $1.75 








the report was made to the Pred 
dent and the President should hafti-x 
dle the publication of it. 

The result was that the NRA 
spent th2 following two weeks p-e 
paring a complete answer to hig 
charges. Its report was sent to 
President Roosevelt May 14. The 
result that instead of effective 
criticism it is a quarrel, two 
mortars tossing eighteen thousand 
words a each other. 

Nevertheless, the effect of the 
criticism was not altogether killed. 
The floodgates of publicity -were 
opened by that report and one is 
safe in venturing the guess that; 
they will be kept open for some 
time to come. 

The National Recovery Review, 
board was appointed as a kind o 
a compromise when Senators Boraly 
and Nye, progressive Renublicang, 
started to lay down a barrage 
against the NRA in the Senate 
several months ago. The personnel 
of the board was, it is understoodf 
largely picked by Nye. . 

Tc theory underlying the codes 
of fair competition upon which the 
NRA is based is declared by the 
Darrow board’s majority report te 
be “merely a resounding and illue 
sory phrase.” The report adds that 
“one may as well drcam of making 
war ladylike as making comp 
tion fair.” In the supplementa 
report written by Mr. Darrow and 
Mr. Thompson it is declared that 
it is impossible to go back to um 
regulated competition and _ that 
therefore the alternative is to fol 
low the NRA, which, the report 
maintains, leads only t» “ -nopoly 
sust ‘ cd by government,” or f 


As the “brain trusters” cast 
about for some means to retain the 
confidence of the voters against the 
November balloting, troubles’ of 
the NRA multiply, with the row 
over the Darrow report just now 
to the fore. Of these troubles, the 
threatened break with organized 
labor is the most serious. The sit- 
uation was reviewed in these col- 
ums last week. . Since then, labor’s 
resentment at the failure of the 
NRA to increase employment and 
give the workers representation on 
code authorities has grown strong- 
er, and :; being concealed with dif- 
ficulty. The pent-up wrath threat- 
ens to boil over at any time. 


is 


President Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor followed 
up his criticism of the NRA for 
failing bring further re-employ- 
ment with a sharp attack on Con- 
gress leaders for blocking action 
on the Wagner labor disputes bill, 
the Connery 30-hour bill and other 
labor measures. i 

The White House has only to 
speak the word and the labor bills 
would be passed. But the White 
House says nothing. On the 30- 
hour proposal, there is some chance 
that it will have to make a deci- 
sion, not on the Connery bill but 
on the Black bill, which passed the 
Senate last year. There is a pe- 
tition in the House to bring the 
Black bill to a vote and as this is 
written, the petition has 135 sig- 
natures. It needs 147. If the sig- 
natures are obtained, the House 
must vote on the measure and 
there is said to be a good chance 
it will be approved. This would 
send the bill directly to the Presi- 





dent, putting him “on the spot adopt the Darrow pl n of socialized 
y € ro yer y . 
with a vengeance. ownership and control. 
7 — While the hand of a Socialist 
7 . may be seen in that part of the 
The Darrow Report report, it is safe to assume that 


(Continued from Page 1) no Socialist is responsible for the 


over on Darrow in the backstage | suggestion to return to the anti- 

scuffle for publicity. trust laws and make them part 

Darrow made his report to the|of the “new deal.” Socialists } ' 
White House May 4. If he could|enough economics. to think ve 
the little of the anti-trust laws er 


have handed it t» newspapers 
the same day, his charges would 
have been a national sen -a ‘un, 
Any good publicity man would 
have advised Lim to give copies of 
the r-port to the press associations, 
at least confidentially. He thought 
of that himself, but decided that 





in the good old “Teddy” Roos 
trust-busting days, especially} 
in the era of real experiment} 
and New Dealing of the 
Cc . 

At any. rate, no Socialist 
said: “Le us retur io E 
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in the district, and I were making the second of a _ 
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